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Methinks I see in my mind a noble and puissant nation rousing herself like 
a strong man after sleep, and shaking her invincible locks; methinks I see her as 
an eagle mewing her mighty youth, and kindling her undazzled eyes at the full 
midday beam.—Milton, Areopagitica. 

Tue American Election Day of November 2, 1920, may well 
remain a most conspicuous landmark, not only in the chronicles 
of the United States, but in the history of Democracy. Never 
before had American Democracy reached so vital a crisis. An 
egoist, who happened to be President of the country under abnor- 
mal circumstances, freed alike from precedents and moral bonds, 
saw the way to assemble in his own hands extraordinary powers 
which made him a despot of unlimited reach, and the United 
States a docile despotism. 

Probably President Wilson did not deliberately plan to attain 
this result. He was an opportunist, even in his guilt. By nature 
stubborn, self-satisfied, and self-reliant, he was a most fertile 
soil for the seeds of ambition to grow in. He did not create 
favorable chances, but he quickly discerned and seized them 
when they arose. He seems early to have accepted Fatalism, 
the doctrine which, as long as men are succeeding, makes them 
justify their conduct, and, when they fail, makes them blame 
Fate instead of their own shortcomings or crimes. There can 
be no doubt that Mr. Wilson came to regard himself as a man of 
Destiny, preserved and guided by the Almighty to save civiliza- 
tion on the verge of destruction. 
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This stage of egomania is, of course, very common. The 
peculiarity in Mr. Wilson’s case is, that he was able to delude 
many persons into asserting that his disease was the highest 
wisdom. I have heard him extolled as a modern Messiah, and 
the persons who so extolled him were unquestionably sincere. 

Look a little farther into Mr. Wilson’s equipment for steering 
the United States through the storms of an international war. 
He was, as I have said, stubborn, conceited, and self-sufficient by 
nature. Then his training as a College Professor and President 
narrowed him. The Professor is a petty autocrat to whom his 
students may not talk back. The College President is a still 
larger autocrat whom his Faculty must bow to, for he holds pre- 
ferment or dismissal in his hands, and his frown may mean the 
close of a promising academic career. 

Whatever be the reason, the American University Professor 
or President has seldom shown an aptitude for statesmanship. 
In England, and more especially in France and Italy, professors 
have played an important part in public affairs. Over here, 
their position seems to make them autocrats and doctrinaires, 
unable to mix, as man with man, with the masses who constitute 
the statesman’s material. 

Although Mr. Wilson had written books on history and politics 
during his years as Professor and College President, he had a 
singularly limited knowledge of modern European history and 
political conditions. As he did not base his conclusions on first- 
hand observation but on his reading and meditation, they lacked 
concreteness; and this explains why, perhaps, when he was 
President of the United States, he so often expounded views dia- 
metrically opposite to those which he had preached earlier. 
Reality is a rough upsetter of the doctrinaire. 

He had few intimates; he took counsel of hardly anyone; he 
wished to direct and control everything himself. Self-sufficiency 
carried to this extreme does not mark the statesman. We think 
of George Washington as living somewhat apart in Olympian 
dignity, but he knew men and consulted them, and listened to 
arguments with an eagerness which did not disturb his judicial 
poise. Cavour, who kept his fundamental principles from boy- 
hood till death, heard all sides and weighed every suggestion. 
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Abraham Lincoln held what was literally a permanent Council - 
of War during his four years in the White House. Imagine the 
humor with which he would have described a Woodrow Wilson, 
too conceited to suppose that anybody could teach him! Even 
Bismarck, who was openly the Despot that Wilson tried to be 
by indirection, knew to whom to go to confer with. 

And all these real statesmen had not only in common the habit 
of taking counsel, but they knew how to deal with men and 
how to use men. Not to do everything yourself, but to train 
others to work for you, has stamped the few consummate masters 
in statecraft and in generalship. 

Such, hastily sketched, was the equipment in personal qualities 
and intellectual capacity of Woodrow Wilson, when he became 
President of the United States on March 4, 1913. Although he 
owed his election to a split in the Republican Party, many of 
us who had long chafed at the high tariff enormities of the Repub- 
licans hoped much from his promise of revision. He carried out 
his promise in the field of the tariff and of the Federal Bank 
System. Fate, however, did not propose to let him off with that; 
on the contrary, Fate assigned to Wilson, the most incompetent 
President in foreign affairs for half a century, a six years’ task 
which was almost wholly occupied with foreign affairs. Presi- 
dent Grant was not qualified to shape our national policy in this 
field, but Grant recognized the necessity of taking advice, and 
he appointed as Secretary of State, Hamilton Fish, one of the 
three or four foremost experts who ever held the portfolio of our 
Department of State. President Wilson chose for the head of 
his Cabinet Mr. William J. Bryan, which was like choosing a 
blind man for jockey in a horse-race. The inevitable result 
ensued. For six months the country floundered in its relations 
with Mexico. We learned that we had a President who could 
not or would not make up his mind. Judging by his subsequent 
actions we have a right to infer that he could make his mind up, 
but that he did not think it expedient to let the public know 
which side he favored. 

Then at the beginning of August, 1914, the War burst upon 
the world. In the first moment of surprise, President Wilson 
warned America against taking sides, and bade us hold ourselves 
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neutral; and for a long time thereafter he insisted that the origin 
and causes of the War did not concern us and could not be known, 
anyway, for many years to come. Many far-seeing citizens 
urged him that at least we ought to take steps to prepare against 
being drawn into the conflict. But he shook his head, and what- 
ever efforts were made at Plattsburg and elsewhere through the 
patriotic endeavors of General Leonard Wood, of Colonel Roose- 
velt, and of others, did not receive his official approbation. 
President Wilson made an appeal to give up partisan politics at 
home, and then he, who was reckoned a wily party manipulator, 
redoubled political activity. 
' The truth is, that by this time, the President’s keen eyes had 
discovered a new opening for his ambition. He thought, at the 
beginning, that the War would be soon over and that the bellig- 
erents would turn to him as a mediator. To shine with poster- 
ity as the mediator of the greatest war ergo 
dazzle even a self-satisfied college professor. In order to be 
invited to stand on this high pinnacle, therefore, he must see to 
it that the United States did nothing to displease Germany, 
which would be one of the principals in the expected mediation. 
Mr. Wilson had pounded the doctrine of neutrality “even in 
mind” so persistently into his fellow-countrymen that he did 
not, as was often his custom, openly contradict it by his own 
actions. He did not come out boldly in favor of the Germans, 
but at the time, and until the end of the War, he showed, now 
stronger, now weaker, pro-German preferences. Count Berns- 
torff, the German Ambassador, was a frequent and welcome 
visitor at the White House until the beginning of 1918. And 
we have evidence enough already, although much remains un- 
published, to justify the assertion that the President was always 
busy concocting some scheme for peace which should favor 
the Germans. Of course the sinking of the Lusitania gave the 
true test of Wilson’s inmost feelings. That monstrous crime, be- 
fore which the world stood aghast and held its breath in horror— 
that crime which Nana Sahib himself might have shrunk from 
committing—touched Mr. Wilson so little, either by its atrocity 
or by its significance, that he could complaisantly roll off on his 
typewriter a message to Germany in which he spoke of her well- 
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known reputation for “justice and humanity”; and for nearly 
two years thereafter, he never managed to summon ‘up more 
courage than to say, “Tut! tut!’ to the most barbarous of the 
German acts. 

The President’s Secretary, Mr. Tumulty, has recently told 
us that Mr. Wilson had so tender a heart that he could not bear 
to think of bloodshed. When the bodies of the handful of marines 
who were killed at Vera Cruz in 1914, were brought to Wash- 
ington for burial, the President witnessed the funeral procession 
but almost broke down as the coffins passed before him. But 
there is a soft-heartedness which springs from sentimentality and 
is neither logical nor virtuous. Mr. Wilson, in spite of being so 
shaken at the sight of the gun carriages with the dead marines, 
could make, with strange nonchalance, decisions which were to 
involve the death of a million human beings. No sign of a tear 
from him, not even an intimation that he realized what the result 
of his act would be. 

Meanwhile German conspirators, propagandists, and criminals 
conducted their operations in the United States with apparent 
immunity. One heard at the Department of Justice that it had 
innumerable proofs of German intrigues and attempts at vio- 
lence here, but that it was considered advisable not to give them 
to the public. From this, there naturally followed the preten- 
sion that the pro-German sentiment in the United States was so 
strong that any attempt to oppose and curb it might lead to civil 
war. This view is still put forward by President Wilson’s ad- 
mirers as an excuse for his cowardly inactivity during 1915 and 
1916; but I do not believe that it can be established, or that pos- 
terity will regard it as valid. To allow the Germans here to 
carry on their plots undisturbed for a year or more, and then to 
pretend that our Government ought not to risk a clash with the 
hostile and often disloyal pro-Germans—for many of the Ger- 
mans were naturalized and had sworn allegiance to this country 
—is a plea in which effrontery and cowardice are evenly mixed. 
The President, who admitted that he was afraid to act for fear of 
enraging a part of the American people, had nothing in common 
with Abraham Lincoln, or U. S. Grant, or Grover Cleveland, or 
Theodore Roosevelt. He had nothing in common with any 
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average American, for cowardice is not an American trait. Be- 
fore the outbreak of the Civil War, the fact that we had few 
troops and no military organization, did not restrain General 
John A. Dix from telegraphing to a United States Treasury 
official in New Orleans: “If anyone attempts to haul down the 
American flag, shoot him on the spot.” 

This quality of what for politeness is called “timidity”’— 
though in our everyday speech we give it a more exact and 
harsher name—clung to President Wilson throughout. He was 
audacious and even truculent, when he believed that he was 
screened against attack, as during his triumphal European prog- 
ress; but unless he felt this security he did not try to simulate 
courage. Thus, when the President of the four railroad brother- 
hoods demanded large concessions, he did not even argue with 
them, but conceded everything and would have given more. 
True, this was just before the election of 1916, and Mr. Wilson 
was bent on securing any vote, no matter who cast it. But pic- 
ture, if you can, a delegation going to the White House when 
either Cleveland or Roosevelt was there and daring to threaten 
the President that he must grant their demands or take the con- 
sequences. In 1894 an agitator named Debs proposed to tie up 
the transportation system of the United States. President Cleve- 
land, instead of cringing before the American Railway Union, as 
President Wilson would have done, declared that: “If it took 
every dollar in the treasury and every soldier in the United States 
army to deliver a postal card in Chicago, that postal card should 
be delivered.” 

During all these weary months which lengthened slowly into 
years, Europe was in a death-grapple with the Hun, and the 
Hun, thanks to his long preparation, to his central position, and 
to his elaborate system of strategic railroads, seemed to be con- 
quering. The Governments and people of civilized Europe 
desperately looked across the Atlantic to the United States, 
which was making fortunes through the sale to the Allies of 
munitions and food at usurious rates; while the President of the 
United States declared that the War did not concern us, that the 
Europeans were war-mad, and that the traditional policy of our 
country, following a precedent set by Washington, forbade us to 
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enter into entangling alliances abroad. The President consented, 
indeed, to make loans to the Allies, but these loans mostly paid 
our own profiteers for the munitions, and other supplies which 
England, France, and Italy were buying over here. 

“We are pouring out our life-blood, we are staking our very 
existence in the struggle of Democracy against Despotism,” said 
the Allies, “and the United States, the most powerful, the most 
prosperous, the most fortunate of Democracies, looks on while 
we perish and lifts not a finger in our behalf. Whatever we get 
from there we pay treble price for.””. Oh, my brother Americans, 
well may we bow down our heads in humiliation and shame 
when we remember that our Country, the great example of De- 
mocracy, threw away this God-given opportunity to be the cham- 
pion and savior of Democracy! Until the election came in 1916, 
and Wilson was re-elected, he found plenty of reasons to keep 
us out of war, and to keep us at peace with the German party 
here, and the German Empire over there. 

The German Government came early to estimate President 
Wilson’s messages at their true value. Count Bernstorff, Miin- 
sterberg, and lesser German agents here saw that excessive vanity 
and insatiate ambition controlled him. So long as he was plan- 
ning for re-election, there would be no war. While he went on 
writing, therefore, the Germans went on torpedoing with im- 
punity. But the conscience of the American people would not 
be put to sleep; and not their conscience only, because Americans 
saw that if our Government allowed the Germans to overwhelm 
the Allies, the United States would be the next object of German 
rapacity, and probably its next victim. Self-preservation de- 
manded that we should enter the War while there was still time, 
and popular clamor rose to such a pitch that Wilson himself saw 
that his own self-preservation required him to submit to the 
popular wish. Accordingly, early in the spring of 1917, Con- 
gress, at his instance, broke off relations with Germany. 

I do not intend to describe the American participation in the 
War, but it is relevant to point out two or three baneful effects of 
Mr. Wilson’s temper and character. In the first place, his habit 
of surrounding himself with only second- or third-rate men, in 
order that he might do everything himself and get the glory 
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therefor, resulted in placing Josephus Daniels, a North Carolina 
local editor, at the head of the Navy Department, and Newton 
D. Baker at the head of the War Department. It seemed un- 
necessary to choose Mr. Baker out of perhaps a million more 
competent persons, when he was believed by his neighbors in 
Cleveland, Ohio, to have Pacifist leanings and to be German by 
descent. But President Wilson, as if to show his impartiality, 
seemed to delight in these contradictions. Also, he supported 
with exceptional fervor Mr. Henry Ford, an unlimited Pacifist, 
as Democratic candidate for Senator. 

But President Wilson’s peculiarity led him not only to select 
mediocrities and persons obviously unfit for whatever reason, but 
also to reject others whom almost the entire country approved. 
General Leonard Wood, who had been most active in training 
volunteers, and who by competent French experts was looked 
upon as the best General in our Army, was refused a commission 
to go abroad. Colonel Roosevelt, who made no pretense to 
command an Army Corps, but who could have raised 300,000 
men to follow him anywhere, was also refused. Wilson’s intrin- 
sically vindictive nature took this method of gratifying its spite. 
Some of his apologists now claim that Roosevelt was physically 
unfit, having lost the sight of an eye, but this fact was not gener- 
ally known then, and as the loss had existed for about ten years, 
and had not prevented Roosevelt from making his trips to Africa 
and Brazil, it could not be honestly alleged as a reason why he 
should not command a force in France. Wilson’s spite injured 
not merely persons but the nation; for instead of calling, when 
we entered into war, for the assistance of the ablest men of all 
parties, to form a Coalition Government, he rebuffed those who 
were not Democrats, and he carried on the War as if it were his 
personal Democratic monopoly. In England, in France, in 
Italy, where parties were as much a factor as here, they still held 
that most salutary truth that the Nation is above all parties. 
Mr. Wilson, however, had reached the point where he believed 
that he himself was above the Nation. The American people, 
on the contrary, accepted the War as their war and, irrespective 
of party, bore their share of the burden. 

The Secretary of War, Mr. Baker, achieved notoriety by de- 
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claring, “Thank God, we are unprepared!’’—the most fatuous 
remark made in our time, or perhaps in any other. What should 
we say of a surgeon, who on being called to perform a capital 
operation should exclaim, “Thank God, I have no instruments”? 
Or of a fire commissioner who on the breaking out of a conflagra- 
tion which threatened to destroy his city, should shout, “Thank 
God, we are unprepared, we haven’t an engine or a fireman 
in the service”? Most surgeons and most fire commissioners 
do not start as Newton D. Bakers. The appalling fact is, 
however, that Baker merely put into words President Wilson’s 
policy of unpreparedness during the more than thirty months 
since the War began. What a fine thing it was then to talk 
that way to Sunday School Classes and to “uplift” ministers! 
But when the scourge came, and our boys died by thousands 
in battle because we were unprepared, or of preventable disease, 
because we were unprepared, do you think that their mothers 
and fathers, their wives and sisters and sweethearts, their children 
and friends, got satisfaction from Mr. Wilson’s mawkish fallacy? 

The War had not progressed long before thoughtful men of 
every nation, shuddering at its horrors, set to thinking how all 
war could be abolished and peace be made permanent. Various 
plans were suggested. One of them, the League to Enforce 
Peace, seemed to the Americans the most popular and feasible. 
President Wilson did not initiate this. Among its earliest pro- 
moters were President A. Lawrence Lowell of Harvard Univer- 
sity and Ex-President William H. Taft, both Republicans. 
When Mr. Wilson found that this League was gaining in favor, 
he openly espoused it, and, as chance often plays freaks of this 
kind, he came at last to be revered as its starter by persons 
who did not take the trouble to inform themselves as to the origi- 
nator of the project. One sees how Mr. Wilson’s soft heart 
would be overwhelmed by any project to put an end to war. 
But knowing, as we do, that he was now so completely in the 
toils of egomania that he took no steps without studying what 
its effect would be on him and his fortunes, we cannot overlook 
the fact that he saw in the League of Nations a marvellous open- 
ing to his own aggrandizement. If any league should be agreed 
upon when it came time to make peace, who would be more likely 
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to be chosen its President than himself? This suggestion became 
an obsession, and to it he has sacrificed all other considerations. 
Later, General Smuts of South Africa drafted a Covenant of 
the League, and this draft was the basis on which negotiations 
were adjusted. 

I do not describe President Wilson’s conduct of the War. The 
lack of preparedness which he had insisted on, cost the country, 
unnecessarily, at least four billion dollars. Money was poured 
out, not merely lavishly, but it was squandered. A single item 
which has recently come to light is an illustration. Secretary 
Baker, the head of the War Department, who thanked God that 
we were not ready, ordered fifteen or twenty times as many 
saddles, bridles, and other cavalry equipments, as there were 
horses to be equipped. According to what seems to be trust- 
worthy data, we appropriated more than a billion dollars for 
American airplanes, yet not one of these reached France before 
the Armistice, and our first troops abroad were harassed with 
impunity by the German airmen. “But,” say Mr. Wilson’s 
apologists, “he had to work quickly in an emergency, and he 
had to pay the price.” To which it is enough to reply, Who 
made the emergency, and why? 

Through a stroke of good fortune, which we did not deserve, 
our Army arrived in France in time to bring reinforcement to the 
French and English, and to take an indispensable part in ending 
the War. Mr. Wilson did not intend, at first, to send any Ameri- 
can troops abroad, but when he learned from Marshal Joffre and 
Mr. Balfour the desperate condition of the Allies in the early 
spring of 1917, he had to change his mind. He had “kept us out 
of war,” as long as it served his purpose. Now he spoke proudly 
of being in the War: “I, too, come of fighting blood,” he said 
jauntily. More remarkable still, was his ingenuity in finding 
reasons for our joining the Allies, or ““Associates” as he preferred 
to call them. We took up arms “to make the world safe for 
Democracy,” he explained. More far-fetched still, was his 
assertion that our men would no longer tolerate the evil doctrine 
of the Balance of Power, from which sprang dynastic and inter- 
national jealousies, and war. How false these assumptions were, 
any of us could prove by questioning the doughboys themselves. 
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Out of many whom I talked with, not one had ever heard of the 
Balance of Power, or recognized it as a motive for fighting. 
America went to war for self-preservation. As early as the 
autumn of 1914, President Charles W. Eliot had warned our 
country that, if there were any danger of the Teutons winning, 
it would be our duty to support the Allies with all our force. 

Equally pharisaical is the assertion that we went to war to 
make the world safe for Democracy. No doubt, if the Germans 
were victorious, Democracy would fare badly in the world. But 
our regiments held no purpose so definite as President Wilson’s 
words imply: and after all, who was he to pose as a spokesman of 
Democracy? Woodrow Wilson has done more to denature and 
destroy Democracy in the United States than all our enemies 
have been able to do since our Government was founded in 
1789. As I write these lines, he exercises an Autocracy which 
the Hohenzollerns and the Hapsburgs would have envied. 

This contradiction between his words and his deeds appears 
wherever we look. He denounced, magniloquently, secret dip- 
lomacy and proclaimed that all transactions should be open and 
public. And yet he himself resorted to secret diplomacy more 
than any other President of the United States has done. For 
years, his secret agents, beginning with Colonel House, have 
been taking his messages, not alone to foreign cabinets, but to 
any unofficial persons with whom Mr. Wilson wished to collogue. 
Freedom of speech is essential to Democracy, yet Mr. Wilson 
maintained the most vigorous press censorship the United States 
have known, and he found in Mr. George Creel an expert to 
carry out his commands. The baneful effect of the Wilson-gag 
law prevented news of political opinion in the United States from 
being immediately communicated to the Europeans at Paris; 
and it prevented Americans at home from receiving swift and 
true reports of what was going on at the Paris Conference. It 
was sufficient for us to be told that President Wilson was the 
superman or supermonarch in Paris, before whom Lloyd George 
and Clémenceau bowed in complete subservience. 

President Wilson welcomed the idea of a peace without victory, 
and exhausted his skill as a casuist in making this idea acceptable 
tohiscountrymen. He promulgated his Table of Fourteen Points 
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—the terms, that is, which would be fair in making peace. And 
when the Germans were beaten, and were suing for an Armistice, 
he kept himself in the lime-light, as if he were the master of the 
Allies, the Napoleon of the War. Is there any significance in the 
fact that the Germans accepted his Fourteen Points as the most 
favorable to themselves? 

After the Armistice, the Congress met at Paris to make peace. 
Contrary to precedent, contrary also to the best interests of the 
United States, President Wilson appointed himself the chief 
American Commissioner. At the November election, he had 
urged the American people to return a strong Democratic major- 
ity to Congress in order to support his policies, and he admitted 
that without this backing, he might be seriously embarrassed in 
his dealings with foreign countries. The American people cast 
a majority of more than a million votes against him. Neverthe- 
less, he chose to go. And now some of his apologists declare 
that he went with a mandate of the American people! The 
objection to having a monarch or ruler—and President Wilson 
was in a very real sense a ruler—sit in a conference with the 
Prime Ministers or other representatives of other Governments 
is obvious; first of all, it destroys the sense of equality. Mr. Wil- 
son did not speak as the representative of the American Govern- 
ment: he made it perfectly clear that he regarded himself as the 
American Government. 

Having now scorned to take counsel with anyone, having re- 
duced his Cabinet ministers and other officials to the status of 
servants, he threw off all pretense of being bound by the Constitu- 
tion. Those who differed from him, especially those who openly 
opposed him, he branded as wilful or wicked. He tried to under- 
mine the prestige of the Senate—the last dam erected by the 
Constitution between an arrogant President and absolute power 
—and he succeeded by appealing to their sentimental religiosity 
in making some Americans believe that it was more important 
to uphold his sanctimonious whims than the Constitution. 

So he went to Paris, and enjoyed a more than royal welcome 
in France, in England, and in Italy. War-weary Europe lavished 
on him its thanks intended for the great Democracy whose 
troops had reached Europe late, but not too late to help in de- 
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stroying the Hun. He sat at the conference table, like Shylock 
at a meeting of his creditors. Many of the countries had received 
war loans from the United States. He took no pains to correct 
the misunderstanding that these loans were due to his personal 
bounty. The delegates of the foreign Governments, therefore, 
were careful to treat him as their benefactor. They wished to 
secure easy payment for what they had had; they hoped perhaps 
to receive further loans. The College President, was no match 
for such seasoned European statesmen as Lloyd George and Clé- 
menceau: but they were too adroit to let him perceive it. All the 
foreigners, by common instinct, acted as if they did not doubt 
that he was as omnipotent as he assumed to be. One of our 
commissioners who sat by him daily for four months, said to me: 
**Wilson’s intellect was amazing. After he spoke on any subject, 
discussion of it ceased.” We, who have no vanity, no delusion 
of megalomania to be flattered, can see at what a disadvantage it 
put the United States to have President Wilson sit as the chief 
American representative at the Peace Congress. 

Sometimes it happened, of course, that the English and French 
Prime Ministers found adulation and bamboozling insufficient: 
then they adopted other means. President Wilson had gone 
abroad filled with a passion for the freedom of the seas. That 
shining Prussian casuist, Dr. Dernburg, had taught him that 
“British Navalism” was not less harmful than German Militar- 
ism. But from the time Mr. Wilson first met Mr. Lloyd George 
till now, the President has not lisped a word about “‘ Navalism”’; 
one would like to know how the Welsh statesman enlightened 
him. M. Clémenceau, also, did not always sprinkle orange-flower 
water over his conversations with Mr. Wilson. But these expe- 
riences took place in private. The President insisted on open 
diplomacy—in all cases where his superiority could be recorded. 

Being self appointed, President Wilson had no credentials or 
instructions to place before the Congress at Paris. Whoever 
questioned his authority must accept the President’s assertion 
that he spoke for the United States, and must assume that they 
would ratify whatever he promised. We do not know, even 
now, how many promises he made. 

During the latter part of President Wilson’s term, a new issue 
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came up to distract and muddle men’s judgments. This was 
the League of Nations, an ideal which aimed at securing and 
perpetuating the peace of the world. Now everybody, except 
the Germans, abstractly desired peace, and all the nations, except 
the German, which were taking part in the War, with its horrors 
and cruelties and losses, were resolved that some step must be 
found to prevent a similar war from being fought. Mr. Wilson, 
as I have said, did not originate the desire for peace or even the 
clauses of the scheme which was first drafted; but he identified 
himself with the scheme. He got the reputation of being the 
great idealist. Persons who failed to accept his rainbow-tinted 
language were pitied or chidden for their lack of vision. By this 
clever device Mr. Wilson tried to make it appear that whoever 
was against him was against peace, and that whoever criticized 
the League of Nations was against peace. 

This artful complication simply recorded a new policy which 
the War was forcing upon us. Down to August 1914, a majority 
of Americans accepted without much discussion the warning 
which Washington had given in his Farewell Address, and which 
Jefferson had put into two words against “entangling alliances.” 
During the first period of the War Wilson had excused himself 
for the emasculate and ignoble neutrality which he forced upon 
the United States by pretending to be unwilling to disobey this 
warning; in reality he never respected precedents—whether 
those of Washington or of Jefferson—which interfered with his 
personal plans of the moment. Later, however, when the possi- 
bilities of the League of Nations dawned upon him and he under- 
stood that the President of such a League would be in fact Presi- 
dent of the world, we heard nothing more from him against 
“entangling alliances.”” The League, of course, could be noth- 
ing else except an entangling alliance, not with one nation but 
with all that composed it. 

The American people were thenceforth divided. Their instinct 
of humanity made them desire most earnestly the establishment of 
a system of permanent peace. On the other hand, they doubted 
whether the particular scheme which Mr. Wilson proposed 
would work, and the more they looked into this, the more their 
doubts troubled them. Mr. Wilson did everything possible to 
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make them distrust his project. Not being in any sense a states- 
man, he did not try to propitiate. Far from it. He assumed 
that anyone who opposed him was wicked, and he strove to 
inflame the country against the Senate, which was duly appointed 
by the Constitution to pass on the treaties negotiated by the 
President. An ordinary business man does not slap the faces of 
his customers and expect to retain their custom, how then can 
the admirers of President Wilson, who had neither the tact nor 
the manners of ordinary business men, persuade posterity that 
he was a statesman? 

The dilemma which has troubled the United States since 1917, 
is to reconcile our traditional repugnance to entangling alliances 
and our instinctive desire for peace. President Wilson who had 
looked on the ravishing of Belgium and the devastating of 
France, and the sinking of ships of all nations, without admitting 
that these crimes concerned us at all, was not the person to 
appear like Harlequin in a sudden change of costume and an- 
nounce himself as the champion of alliances with all peoples. 
Nor was it for him who caused dissension wherever he went at 
home and abroad, to pose as the paragon of brotherhood and 
peace. “Ye shall know them by their fruits.” What better 
test is there for man or nation? And Woodrow Wilson will be 
judged by his deeds and not by the per-virtuous sentiments of his 
writings and his speeches. No one can doubt that the United 
States will take their due share of responsibility among the na- 
tions. We cannot be isolated if we would. But because we 
refuse to fit into the intricate jig-saw puzzle which Mr. Wilson 
has contrived for the salvation of the world, it does not follow 
that we choose isolation. It simply means that we prefer the 
American Constitution and our national independence to jig-saw 
puzzles. 

Knowing that our Senate and a majority of our population 
would reject the Covenant of the League of Nations, he so en- 
tangled it in the Treaty of Peace that we could not have peace 
without accepting the Covenant. This was an amazing trick; _ 
only less amazing than the fact that some of our College Presi- 
dents and Professors and professional experts in Ethics, not only 
condoned but applauded it. Article Ten, the heart of the 
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Covenant, proposed to abrogate the sovereignty of the United 
States, and to subject our national will, under certain circum- 
stances, to the decision of the Council of the League of Nations. 
Mr. Wilson denies this, and insists that Article Ten means no 
such thing, but persons who have far more authority than he to 
interpret international and constitutional matters contradict 
him. The Covenant assigns six votes to Great Britain in the 
Council and one to the United States, but again the President 
denied that this disparity would exist in practice. Why should 
a great nation, like the United States, sign any agreement, the 
form of which is so ambiguous that experts all over the world 
interpret it differently? Nobody would take a deed even to a 
shanty of which the title was in doubt. Why should the United 
States perhaps throw away its birthright so recklessly? 

Mr. Lloyd George, with all his subtle persuasiveness, urged 
the League upon the President. M. Clémenceau put little faith 
in it, but as he regarded Wilson’s friendship and the support of 
the United States as indispensable to France, he accepted it, 
much as the practical Prince Metternich accepted Czar Alexan- 
der’s Covenant of the Holy Alliance after the Congress of Vienna. 
It cost nothing to accept a pious whim when by so doing they 
could secure the friendship of the Czar. So President Wilson 
forced his pious whim on the Congress at Paris, but he stub- 
bornly refused to accept any changes in Article X—the rest 
didn’t matter. The Treaty was completed with the Covenant 
inextricably riveted into it. Some of the European Powers 
signed it, and Mr. Wilson came home to force the Senate to 
ratify it. 

He had taken the precaution several months before, to spread 
the insinuation that the Senate was a wicked body, which, for 
political reasons solely, was bent on thwarting him. At his re- 
turn he presented the document, and intimated that they should 
sign it. The fact that the Constitution gave the Senate equal 
power with himself in making treaties never appealed to him. 
Whatever blocked his ambition was bad; consequently the Sen- 
ate was bad. So blinded by egomania was Mr. Wilson that he 
imagined that the people of the United States was on his side— 
the very people which had defeated him by more than a million 
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votes in 1918. Accordingly he planned to stump the country 
in behalf of his scheme for a League of Nations. Charitable 
critics tried to see in his campaign a noble example of devotion to 
an ideal; others, who had followed his career from his Princeton 
days, saw in his determination to win the crown of his later am- 
bition—the Presidency of the League of Nations—a most char- 
acteristic outcome of his egocentric nature. He refused to 
accept the slightest change in Article X, refused even to discuss 
the compromise. That is not the attitude of a statesman. 
Statesmen know that it is better to get half a loaf than nothing. 
A more astonishing example of exorbitant self-conceit cannot be 
found in history than was Wilson’s intransigence. Many of his 
own party were willing to accept reservations; so were European 
statesmen who had signed the Treaty, but Wilson was unmoved. 
He warned those who insisted on reservations that they would 
break the heart of the world and yet he by his stubbornness was 
willing to break the heart of the world, whatever that means, 
without a qualm. 

In the midst of his campaign, illness cut short his activity. 
For months he was incapable of performing the ordinary duties of 
a President, by any fair interpretation of what the Constitution 
regarded as “incapacity.” We recognized the Wilsonian voice 
in the amazing message he addressed to Great Britain abusing 
her for not letting him know certain transactions. The truth 
was that the special envoy, Viscount Grey, sent by Great Britain 
to confer with the President, had been allowed to wait four 
months in Washington, without meeting the President. If this 
was a proof of capacity, what would incapacity have been? A 
second letter in which Mr. Wilson cruelly assailed France as 
being “militaristic” and “imperialistic” in her designs had his 
unmistakable stamp. Gradually he regained sufficient strength 
to take part, from his bedroom and study, in the political cam- 
paign, and when the Democrats nominated Mr. Cox, President 
Wilson seems to have exacted from him a promise that he would 
carry out all the Wilsonian principles and that Article X should 
not be changed in the dotting of an 7 or the crossing of at. It was 
plain that the illness which had struck him down, had ren- 
dered him unable to deal with certain series of ideas. Egomania 
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and Article X were obsessions. He repeated his utterances of 
the year before with parrot-like iteration, and he looked forward 
to Election Day as the day of the “Great and Solemn Referen- 
dum,” when the American people should ratify his “ Vision’ and 
place him among the world’s few supreme men. 

November 2nd came. Inexorable as fate, the Great and 
Solemn Referendum turned out to be the Greatest Repudiation 
in American history. According to the vote, a majority of more 
than seven million and a half Americans repudiated Woodrow 
Wilson, and his ways, and his régime, and his visions. I doubt 
whether anyone who voted against him was opposed to Peace; 
but everyone was opposed to the Wilsonian Peace, to the sly and 
uncandid methods he had resorted to in order to secure the ad- 
herence of the Europeans. In that vote the American people 
repudiated sanctimony, a common and often successful tool of 
self-seeking politicians. The American people repudiated the 
insincerity which made Mr. Wilson denounce secret diplomacy 
and other practices of the old Governments, while he practised 
them himself without stint. The American people repudiated 
the President who pretended that so large a part of them were 
disloyal and disaffected, that he was afraid to adopt a patriotic 
and American policy. They repudiated the doctrine that 
Americanism is selfish, that one must care more for a foreign 
nation than for one’s own nation, that patriotism itself is neces- 
sarily narrow and selfish. They do not believe that any man 
who was afraid to trust the American people should be their 
President, or that any man who surrenders to locomotive engi- 
neers or to capitalists, or to any other clique, deserves to be Presi- 
dent. They do not wittingly approve a coward. 

I said that the Second of November, 1920, should remain 
memorable in the annals not only of the United States but of 
Democracy. One of the chief dangers to Democracy is that its 
voters may be easily misled, and by almost imperceptible stages 
may fritter away their fundamental rights and principles. 
President Wilson showed how, by means equally insidious and 
unscrupulous, the United States could be converted from a 
Democracy into a Despotism. Usually the “man on horseback” 
resorts to violence to accomplish his end. The Jess crude Medici 
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stole away the liberties of Florence by largesse. President Wil- 
son worked more craftily still, and he succeeded in postponing, 
as long as possible, his day of reckoning. With Machiavellian 
cunning he tried to fool the American people into regarding the 
League of Nations as the issue of the Campaign of 1920. He did 
fool some of our intellectuals, some of our College Presidents, 
and ministers. 

The American people, however, were sound and sane. They 
saw that the capital issue was Wilson and Wilsonism, and, hav- 
ing at last an opportunity to record their opinion, they repudi- 
ated both. 


Roscor THAyYeEr. 


THE NEW SOCIALISM 


BY JOHN CORBIN 


Synpicauist, I. W. W., Bolshevist: the words have become 
mere epithets—‘‘names,” as the children say. Yet in the idea 
that lies behind the new Socialism, if we envisage it dispassion- 
ately, we shall, I think, find much that is plausible. In its 
English development as Guild Socialism, there is much that in 
all probability is fruitful, both for the individual and for the 
nation. 

In one sense, and a very real sense, the industrial worker is, as 
the Socialists so passionately declare, a wage slave. All the in- 
struments of his labor are owned by the employing class—beings 
of a different world, whom he never sees. In some respects the 
wage slave is worse off than the chattel slave. When he is wanted 
his labor is bought, like any commodity, at the market price. 
When he is not wanted—when employers can no longer extract a 
profit from his labor—they turn him off to shift for himself, as no 
owner of chattel slaves ever did. For he is not a man to them but 
only what they call him, a hand. And what is his labor? The 
days of chattel slavery knew nothing like it. Thanks to the per- 
fection of machinery, the old crafts are dying or dead. The 
““*hand”’ feeds a machine, performing the same simple shift eight 
hours, ten hours, twelve hours a day—and often in ill-lighted, ill- 
heated, unsanitary surroundings. His whole life is dominated 
alternately by the spectre of grinding labor and the spectre of 
unemployment that spells destitution. For him the progress of 
civilization, the vast modern increase of material wealth, has 
come to this, that he is bound to a neo-barbarian master whose 
god is an iron, steam-driven Moloch, to whom millions are daily 
sacrificed. . . . The picture is no doubt luridly colored; but 
few will deny it a grim verisimilitude. 

Is it strange that the mind of slum-ridden industrial England 
dreams backward to the Medieval Guild, in which the workman 
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owned his own tools—was capitalist as well as laborer—and so 
was able to practice his craft when and where he liked? Then 
each job brought him a new problem to solve, each employer a 
new acquaintance and possibly friend. Freedom, even democ- 
racy, in labor flourished as never since that golden age. But the 
return to the Golden Age—that is the problem. What is it that 
has to be undone? What is the essence of the change, the force 
behind the machine, the evil above the employer—who is so 
often not ill-disposed? There is more at stake than the problem 
of labor and capital. Something has happened of which Karl 
Marx took no note and of which the world outside the circle of the 
new Socialism is as yet dimly aware. 

In that old society, down to the “industrial revolution” of the 
late eighteenth century, the unit of the state was territorial, 
civic. As each worker was an individual—owning the tools of 
his labor, self-sufficient and free—so was each community. It 
grew its own food, provided its own transportation, manufac- 
tured its own familiar necessaries from shoes and stockings, 
plows and wagons, to cakes and ale. Today the city of guilds 
has vanished but there are traces still of the rural industrial unit. 
In the remote English countryside and far up on the New Eng- 
- land hills there are farmhouses with the old smithy and cobblers’ 
bench, the old brew house and cider mill, still standing; with the 
old loom, spinning wheel and candle dips in the dusty gloom of 
the garret. And like the farm, the village and the county were 
each self-contained, industrially as politically. No other unit 
of representation and government was possible. These terri- 
torial divisions remain our political units and function as best 
they may—which is not very well. Meanwhile mankind, which 
in spite of Aristotle is primarily industrial, has pushed his indus- 
trial far beyond his political development—has wrought out new 
units which are more complex, more powerful. 

Instead of the local wheelwright who fashioned the farm 
wagon and family coach we have the automobile factory, the 
locomotive works; instead of the farm or village blacksmith we 
have the steel industry; instead of the spinning-wheel and loom, 
the textile industry; instead of the wood lot, the coal mines— 


and each basic industry is organized upon a national scale, or 
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easily capable of becoming so. Upon the old “horizontal” 
units of territory we have erected “vertical” units of industry. 
And—man being still primarily and most dynamically an indus- 
trial animal—these new units comprise the really organic and 
functional life of the nation. In America we lament the decay 
of the character and power of our territorial units. Our cities 
are notoriously inefficient in their own government and corrupt 
in their dealings with business corporations. Our sovereign 
States have seen their powers, one by one, pass into other hands. 
State rights and local sovereignty, to the preservation of which 
a great political party was dedicated, exist no more except for 
the minor purposes of civil as distinguished from industrial gov- 
ernment. And the reason is that, with a single exception, all 
that nourishes life and makes it powerful has ceased to be local 
and is organized on a national scale. Even the farmers, in their 
ceaseless struggle against nationwide units of manufacture and 
transportation, are being forced into national organizations. 
Considered as live industrial forces, township and county and 
State areno more. Yet our political life is still organized, repre- 
sented, ruled, by men chosen, not on any functional basis but on 
the basis of territorial units—empty shells from which the seeds 
of life have vanished. 

The result is evident in the personnel and character of legislative 
bodies. Throughout the world, and not least so in the United 
States, one type of man is strangely absent. The great master of 
industry—manufacturer, railway president, engineer—whose 
reputation within his industry is nationwide, is seldom prominent 
in the locality where he lives; or, if he is, it is mainly because of 
his wealth—which makes him envied or feared and often also 
derided, most of all when his public benefactions are an enduring 
monument. The door to political advancement is barred by his 
very achievements. Even if he were eligible to public life he is 
too busy to mingle much among political folk, with whom he has 
little in common; and in point of fact he is too thoroughly en- 
grossed with vital affairs to spend the days of his youth in ward 
politics or the days of his prime in the futile manceuvres of Con- 
gress. What type of men, then, do become our “representa- 
tives”? Some of them are newspaper proprietors whose “or- 
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gans”’ have made them locally known; some are dealers in public 
franchises whose money making has given them the dubious 
political touch. But most of them are lawyers, whose profession 
admits of protracted absences from their offices and whose talent 
it is to talk glibly and convincingly to the democratic or jury 
type of intelligence. 

In the House of Representatives that saw the end of the World 
War and the beginning of the period of reconstruction there were 
over two hundred and sixty lawyers—far more than a majority. 
And where were the great captains of industry? Under stress of 
war we had called them into the public service, each in the field of 
which he was master; and the result, here as in England, was a 
sudden grasp and power in administration which alone enabled 
us to mobilize the resources of the nation in time to avert disaster. 
When the victory was won we sent them back again, each to his 
isolated industry. But we kept the lawyers at Washington, 
where they continue to frame the laws that make or mar our 
great dynamic industries—their eyes attentively fixed, not upon 
the vital organs of the nation but on the petty passions and 
prejudices of the motley groups of citizens in their empty and 
functionless constituencies. This gap, or rather dead wall, 
between government and industry was the real origin of the late 
reign of graft. The country was in the throes of a gigantic 
material development and the only sure way to obtain construct- 
ive legislation and the necessary franchises was to buy them. 
Our return to virtue—to such virtue as we may claim—coincided, 
ironically enough, with the ending of the era of the titans. The 
same lack of functional adjustment may be seen today, in a less 
sensational but no less harmful form, in the failure of our Govern- 
ment to seize the opportunities and privileges which the war 
bequeathed us. Our commerce cries out to overrun the world 
but the governmental means are lacking. There are no birds in 
last year’s nests, nor are the great constructive leaders of the 
nation any longer in Congress. 

New Socialists of the various Syndicalist stripes, as opposed 
to the English Guildsmen, propose to disestablish the state of 
territorial units and erect in its place a state of industrial units, 
organized both locally and nationally—the steel trade, the textile 
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trade, the mines, the railways and the rest, corresponding in 
sovereignty to our territorial States. The National Govern- 
ment is to be composed of representatives of all industries. And 
this new state is to be as democratic in theory as the present 
political state—more democratic in practice. The worker is to 
be no longer a “hand,” forced to barter his labor as a commodity 
in order to stave off destitution; he is to be a free citizen, with an 
equal share in the tools and product of his labor and freely elect- 
ing those who control his industry. Slavery to the machine will 
cease. Only then will modern society become democratic in its 
major, the industrial, function. 

Such, for example, is the programme of the Industrial Workers 
of the World. To most Americans the I. W. W. is, according as 
he is active or quiescent, a grisly anarchist or a comic supplement 
joke—the familiar “Wobbly” or “I Won’t Work.” But listen 
to the message of Daniel De Leon, who with Haywood and Berger 
founded the movement. It was delivered in 1905, when Syndi- 
calism was an esoteric doctrine, Guild Socialism unborn and 
Bolshevism undreamed of; but it is today the dominant thought 
of Nikolai Lenin, who accepts De Leon as a prophet and regards 
his own dictatorship of the proletariat only as a necessary tran- 
sition to a Utopia of industrial democracy. 

As the slough shed by the serpent, which immediately appears in its new 
skin, the political state will have been shed; and society will simultaneously 
appear in its new administrative garb. The mining, the railroad, the textile 
industries, down or up the line, each of these, regardless of former political 
boundaries, will be the constituencies of the new central authority. . 
Where the General Executive Board of the Industrial Workers of the World 
will sit, there will be the nation’s Capitol. Like the flimsy card houses that 
children raise, the present political government of countries, of States, aye, of 
the city on the Potomac itself, will tumble down, their places taken by the 
central and subordinate administrative organs of the nation’s industrial 
forces! 

The vision that inspired De Leon was adumbrated (between 
1894 and 1901) by Fernand Pelloutier, an anarchistic French 
labor leader; it was expounded and philosophized, between 1898 
and 1910, by Georges Sorel, a successful French engineer who 
retired with a fortune and became the prophet of Syndicalism— 
until he gave it over, disillusioned. In Italy it was powerfully 
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advocated by Arturo Labriola—who subsequently undreamed it 
and became Minister of Labor. In Russia the revolution 
brought an opportunity to make it actual, and a failure, in the 
flesh. In England a doubt arose, a constructive doubt destined 
to keep the faith alive. 

Why abolish the political state? Can it not still be of service 
as an aid, perhaps as partner? It has long been used to 
preserving civil order, at home, to conducting foreign rela- 
tions, to waging war when it came to that. The Guildsman 
perceives that the society of his dreams is only a seed in the 
soil of the present; and though a seed—which is to say a new 
and true idea, is the mightiest thing in nature—the soil must 
be prepared and watered. The revolution can come, if it is to 
come in full strength, only as a far-reaching reorganization of the 
infinitely complex, inter-related and persistent world of today. 
As opposed to the grandiose internationalism of Marx and Lenin, 
Guild Socialism is temperately national. And now, since the 
lesson of Moscow, the Guildsman is more than ever convinced of 
the need of a political state as partner of the industrial state. 
“Let us not put down the tyranny of capital only to set up 
another in its place.” 

There may be those who see in even this Fabian Syndicalism, 
with its expropriation of private property and its redoubled 
emphasis upon the right of the demos to rule, a menace to all 
they hold dear. Yet even they must grant that it embodies a 
searching criticism of the modern political state and a most sug- 
gestive programme for social reconstruction. Nor is this all. 
In the tumultuous world of today Guild Socialism is the most 
powerful antidote against Bolshevism. From each of the great 
Western nations radical emissaries have journeyed to Moscow 
and have come home disillusioned—and illumined. 

In the autumn of 1920 Italian metal workers seized the plants, 
locked out the owners, held the police at bay with machine guns, 
and busily began to operate the industry on the “democratic” 
basis. Lenin shouted encouragement from afar. Malatesta 
raged up and down the land and to and fro in it, inciting anar- 
chistic violence in a general uprising. The Giolitti Government 
seemed as powerless to stop his criminal utterances as it was to 
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protect corporate property. Italy, victorious in the war and 
with its racial boundaries reéstablished, seemed about to go down 
in ared sunset. Meantime Socialist leaders—Daragona, Turati, 
Baldesi—said quite confidently that there would be no revolu- 
tion; that the moving idea of the workers was not Bolshevism, 
or even pure Syndicalism, but the more peaceable and reasonable 
doctrine that had been prominently advanced in England—and, 
sure enough, the red revolution paled to a general debate, a par- 
liamentary pink tea. In France the Communist Party has 
accepted the Moscow programme; but the General Confederation 
of Labor, assembled at Orange, refused flattering overtures from 
the Moscow International by a vote of 1,478 to 602—stood by 
their own idea of local autonomy in Syndicalism and by the 
patriotic policy of Millerand. In Republican Germany the New 
Constitution provides for the democratization of industry in a 
manner that is admittedly inspired by English precept—and 
Bolshevism has been held at bay. 

In the United States Bolshevism is, if we would only realize 
it, not even a voice of power. The Russian Red is more pitiably 
futile than the I. W. W. The ultimate shrine of his fame is the 
comic supplement. But to those who fear the ferment of ideas 
and the changes it works, which are subversive as they are sub- 
tle and gradual, Guild Socialism is a portent. In the Railway 
Brotherhoods, once a very bulwark of conservatism, it is em- 
bodied in a definite programme, the Plumb Plan. It is said by 
those who should know to have been the inspiration of the 
“‘outlaw” railway strikes of 1920. Miners and dock workers are 
not over-given to ideas, but in the light of the new faith they have 
steeled their hearts against the more violent programme. An 
I. W. W. who made his way before a meeting of longshoremen 
strikers was so decisively ejected that he collided with a passing 
automobile and ended the evening in a hospital. 

Among the more mentally nimble clothing workers, the new 
Socialism is a passion and an inspiration. Mainly Jews of the 
new immigration from Central Europe, they were for many years 
miserably sweated in slum tenements; but, through repeated and 
heroic efforts, they eventually organized themselves into a union 
of the “industrial” type, extended it far and wide through the 
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country and gained victory after victory over their employers. 
Today they are among the most fortunately situated of our 
laborers, both as to wages and as to hours. Mainly middle-class 
folk at home, their hard lot here has made them Socialists. 
Their programme, as indicated by Messrs. J. H. Budish and 
George Soule in The New Unionism, is throughout inspired by 
the Guild idea. Specifically, as their Constitution states, it is 
“to put the organized working class in actual control of the sys- 
tem of production” to the end that they shall “be ready to take 
possession of it.” They have long made overtures to workers in 
the textile industries and have given them financial assistance. 
They are irreconcilably at odds with the conservative element in 
the American Federation of Labor, which abhors their Socialism 
and their “industrial” unionism; but when the radical element 
in the Federation organized the great steel strike, bringing tens 
and hundreds of thousands of ignorant aliens into the Federation, 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers saw a fruitful field for the 
new Socialism and contributed $100,000 to the strikers—more 
than any single organization within the Federation. 

This is only half the story, perhaps the less significant half. 
The idea of the democratization of industry is rapidly permeating 
the intellectual leaders of the nation—school teachers, college 
professors, clergymen, and even the heads of theological semi- 
naries. In “progressive” journals of the type of The New Re- 
public it is the sum and substance of opinion. Recent books, 
not only sociologic but historic, teem with it. Together with the 
cause of the League of Nations, it comprises most of the ideal- 
ism, the aspiration and the hope that has resulted from the war; 
and, prominent as the League has become thanks to its involve- 
ment in politics, it is quite likely that Guild Socialism will prove 
the more permanent and powerful ferment. 

It is indeed an attractive programme to every lover of his fel- 
low men and of his nation, to every lover of democracy and 
freedom. Yet let us not be precipitate. It is possible that 
somewhere and somehow there is a fly in the amber. What is it 
that is forgotten—if anything? Curious phenomenon, is it not 
the very people who have conceived the new Socialism and most 
conspicuously championed it, the middle class? The phenome- 
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non is indeed curious; yet to the unimpassioned observer it would 
perhaps seem more strange if those who exercise their brains upon 
the problems of Sociology had remembered the brain worker. 

One incident of the great year of unrest throws this middle- 
class Socialism into dramatic relief. The Interchurch World 
movement, which started as a drive to increase the wretchedly 
insufficient salaries of our clergymen, stepped aside to investi- 
gate the Steel strike. In its Report the Interchurch Committee 
appears to have been, to say the least, strangely abused—one 
hesitates to use common parlance with regard to a committee of 
nine prominent clergymen including three bishops. The char- 
acter of the leaders of the strike was notorious: they were both 
“borers from within.”” The committee had before it W. Z. 
Foster’s “red book” on Syndicalism in which with passionate 
eloquence he incites “the militant minority” to robbery and 
bloodshed. His refusal specifically to recant these opinions 
before the Senate Committee is passed over in the Report with an 
apparently disingenuous shift. With regard to Foster’s co- 
worker, John Fitzpatrick, the Report says nothing definite, 
attempting only to picture his burly leadership in a sympathetic 
light. There was nothing definite to say, from the point of view 
of apology. Fitzpatrick has always been a revolutionary. At 
the organization of the Farmer-Labor party he called upon the 
“workers” to “concentrate their efforts and do such a job as 
Russia has done” and to “take over the operation of their own 
country and their own government.” 

In its investigation the Interchurch Committee accepted the 
aid of certain New York Socialists of the stripe of the leaders of 
the Garment Workers. The Report gives a stirring picture of 
the hardship of the lives of the common laborers and of the 
prevalence of the twelve-hour day. But of the welfare work of 
the Steel Company, and of the fact that the men manifestly prefer 
their life here to that of their homes in Europe, the Report says 
nothing. Nor is there any mention of the deepest evil in the 
situation—the fact that leaders in the world of capital, in order 
to swell their profits, have abetted the importation of brutal and 
ignorant aliens and have employed them under a régime which 
makes them raw material for the most dangerous propaganda 
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that has ever risen among us. The Report ends with a declara- 
tion in favor of the “democratization of the industry.” It isa 
delicate question whether the Committee were conscious prop- 
agandists of the new Socialism or merely bamboozled by their 
“technical assistants” from “The Bureau of Social Research, 
New York.” Fortunately it is a question that we are under no 
obligation to decide. 

The story of those nine clergymen including three bishops is 
indeed symbolic. The average salary of the spiritual leaders of 
our nation is something less than $1,000 a year. After the ruin 
of the Interchurch drive one denomination started a separate 
movement the slogan of which was: “A Parsonage and $1,500!” 
Yet the average wage of the steel workers in 1919 was $1,950. 
Such facts, of course, the Interchurch Report ignores.. What is 
to be the limit, if any, to this self-prostration of the brains and of 
the racial integrity of the nation before the ignorant, passion- 
driven proletariat; of this self-immolation of its spiritual forces in 
behalf of “‘an American standard of living” for the offscourings 
of Europe? 

Some limit there must be—and is. The most resolute dreamer, 
when he sees his vision wrought out in action, has a way of com- 
ing to. Local denominations, forced into their own little drives 
for a parsonage and $1,500 a year, now know what they think of 
the grandiose Interchurch World committee. It is even possible 
that the nine clergymen, including three bishops, know what 
they think of themselves. 

In Europe, where revolutions have a way of advancing faster 
and farther, the awakening from the folly of deifying the pro- 
letariat has been proportionately sudden and dramatic. The 
Bolshevists “expropriated the expropriators”—that was the 
work of a few days. According to their schedule, which was as 
precisely thought out in the master mind of Lenin as the German 
advance upon Paris, only a brief transitional dictatorship sepa- 
rated them from realizing the truly democratic state. But time 
only hardened the dictatorship, solidified it to a crushing weight 
of lead, while the mirage of industrial democracy sped before, 
into an ever more distant and hazy future. Where was the mis- 
calculation, the gap in the programme? 
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Was it not in Lenin’s estimate of the middle class? At first he 
regarded them merely as the despised and hated bourgeoisie— 
the béte noir of all the tribe of Karl Marx; and as such he wreaked 
the class struggle upon them—robbed, starved, imprisoned, 
enslaved and foully murdered them. “Democracy,” say the 
Guild Socialists, “is the inexhaustible well from which the 
nation draws its resources, human, economic, social, spiritual. 
All these are comprehended in democracy, and only in democracy. 
It is the ground out of which fructifies the seed of national life.” 
But in Russia, as weeks and months went by, the seed did not 
fructify. Far from being able to adapt industry to the changing 
needs of the time, organized labor in control was powerless even 
to keep the wheels turning. Very soon Lenin was obliged to 
seek out the old managerial and technical forees—such of them 
as had not already been starved or shot—and employed them at 
advanced wages. They took up their posts and presumably did 
what they could, for if they had held back or “struck on the 
job” they and those dear to them would have had short shrift. 
But they made no headway. The Soviet workmen, even at their 
old familiar tasks, shirked and malingered. 

The truth in the well is easily read today, even in the mud of 
its bottom. In the realm of industry there is more than labor, 
more than capital—more than the two combined and eager to 
work in harmony. The belly and the members are powerless 
without the brain that is strong and clear—free to lead and, 
where need is, to rule. And so, in this third decade of the cen- 
tury, even the still “revolutionary” Socialists are coming to 
suspect, in all countries, that each class has its rights; that the old 
world cannot be changed for a better one except through the 
coéperation of all its elements; that true freedom and efficiency 
are to be attained only by the interplay of all the infinitely varied 
forces of the modern industrial state. 

This is the lesson that the English Guildsmen are learning, 
though reluctantly and with a wry face. When they have mas- 
tered it, or when we have mastered it before them, we shall all be 
thinking of a reconstruction of the nation in which the National 
Guild will supplant the territorial State. 


JOHN CoRBIN. 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLIC HEALTH 
PROBLEMS 


BY RICHARD P. STRONG, M.D. 


A stupy of the different statistics of the actual and potential 
loss of life due to the recent war reveals the fact that about 43 
million lives have been lost to the world either directly from the 
war or from causes induced by it. These losses are made up of, 
first, approximately 13 million deaths which occurred in the mili- 
tary services; secondly, a surplus mortality above that which oc- 
curred in normal times in the civilian populations amounting to 
approximately 10 million, due to epidemic and other diseases, 
privation, hardship, physical exhaustion, and similar causes; 
and thirdly, a potential loss of 20 million lives due to the de- 
creased birth frequency below that which occurred under normal 
conditions before the war. The adult male population in many 
European countries has been reduced by from 14 to 20 per cent. 
The figures of Alonzo Taylor show us that there are between 50 
to 60 million people in Europe who have lost their pre-war occu- 
pations owing to the fact that the markets for their products no 
longer exist, having been changed or taken away from them by 
other countries. Many of these people have or soon will become 
refugees in Europe, among which class of people not only poverty 
and hardship, but also disease always reigns, resulting in a high 
increase in death rate and decrease in birth rate. 

These figures and facts serve to emphasize the statement that 
there is perhaps no problem of an international character con- 
fronting the world today and having greater importance and 
magnitude in connection with the restoration of economic condi- 
tions in Europe, than that of the prevention of disease and the | 
improvement of health in Central and Eastern Europe. Also 
there is perhaps no important subject concerning the League of 
Red Cross Societies and the League of Nations having a more 
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general international aspect than that of public health. Wells 
in his Outline of History writes: 

Among those things that seem to move commandingly towards an adequate 
world control at the present time is the need, because of the increasing mobility 
of peoples, of effectual controls of health everywhere. 

Scientific discoveries such as those of Roux in relation to diph- 
theria antitoxin, of Ross and Reed in connection with the trans- 
mission of malaria and of yellow fever respectively, and of Flexner 
upon the treatment of cerebrospinal meningitis, emphasize the 
fact that such important discoveries concerning public health 
have not alone benefited the people of any one locality, or of any 
one country, but of the entire civilized world. Further it is ob- 
vious that the occurrence of an epidemic of yellow fever upon the 
shores of the Panama Canal would constitute a grave danger to 
the important seacoast cities of eastern Asia as well as those of 
southwestern Europe. Bubonic plague in Calcutta is a source of 
danger to Liverpool and London, while the epidemic of typhus 
fever now raging in Poland might increase to such an extent as 
to threaten all Europe, and it is even conceivable that if sanitary 
control were relaxed, it might sweep over the continent as it did 
particularly upon six occasions following and in connection with 
wars in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, the individual 
epidemics then often continuing for many years at a time. Sur- 
geon-General Cumming of our Public Health Service has recently 
emphasized the fact that there is considerable danger at the 
present time from infectious diseases which might be brought to 
this country through the immigration of peasants and other re- 
fugees, since there are 7 million people trying to gain access to the 
United States from those sections in Europe and in Central Amer- 
ica where typhus, plague, and yellow fever are epidemic. 

Even in times when communication by land and sea was ex- 
tremely limited, epidemics often spread from country to country 
as is evidenced by the pestilences of plague, cholera, typhus, and 
small-pox which ravaged Europe in the Middle Ages, but with 
the bridging of space by modern means of transport, the danger 
of the spread of a number of the most serious infectious diseases 
evidently has been greatly increased, and hence the significance 
of international public health has been brought even more strongly 
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into prominence. With the added danger of the transmission of 
disease through improved and increasing means of communica- 
tion, individual nations naturally sought to protect themselves 
against the influx of such infection. Today, however, we realize 
that it is not enough for one country to strive to protect its own 
inhabitants against epidemic diseases and even to aid another 
nation in combating disease solely because it feels it is in danger 
of the introduction of such infection. Indeed, the new spirit of 
internationalism in public health should be pervaded from the 
outset with the idea that the inhabitants of war-worn and dis- 
ease-stricken nations should be aided and cared for primarily be- 
cause they are unable to care for themselves. 

In 1851 a conference was held in Paris to discuss the question 
of the establishment of an international commission for the sup- 
pression of various epidemic diseases, and as a result of this con- 
ference the first international sanitary convention was drawn up 
and presented by Napoleon III to the countries of the world. 
This convention dealt chiefly with the methods to be employed in 
the prevention and control of cholera, plague and yellow fever, and 
outlined sanitary regulations for shipping from the Mediterranean 
to the Black Sea. Obviously, however, the preventive measures 
immediately undertaken following this international convention 
were not very efficacious in preventing serious epidemics of dis- 
ease, for during the Crimean War (1854-56) dysentery, typhus 
and cholera all raged extensively in the French, British and 
Turkish armies, both in Europe and in the Crimea. 

The fourth great pandemic of cholera began in 1863 and 
reached Europe in 1865. In 1866 the disease was so serious in 
many countries that an international sanitary conference was 
called, apparently particularly at the instigation of Turkey and 
Egypt, to consider the cause of the disease and the most efficient 
measures to be employed for combating it. In 1874 a permanent 
international sanitary body was established which met at inter- 
vals from 1881 to 1897. At the meeting in 1892 the sanitary 
measures affecting the shipping in the Danube were discussed, 
and in 1894 the sanitary regulations of the Mecca pilgrimages 
were considered, particularly with reference to the spread of 
cholera and quarantine regulations. In 1897 an international 
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sanitary conference was held in Venice to consider the question of 
epidemics of bubonic plague, and protective measures were 
agreed upon and regulations formulated for controlling and 
preventing the spread of this disease. 

These international conferences were largely of an advisory 
nature and in 1892 an effort was made to secure a more authori- 
tative character for the deliberations. Accordingly a new inter- 
national sanitary convention was drawn up and signed in Venice. 
At the conference in Paris in 1903 the quarantine of ships from 
plague-infected ports was reduced to five days, the importance of 
the rat in the transmission of the disease was recognized, and 
regulations for the destruction of these rodents recommended. 
This conference also drew up regulations for the establishment of 
an international sanitary office in Paris for the purpose of collect- 
ing and transmitting sanitary information to the different coun- 
tries. The fourth revised international sanitary convention was 
signed in Paris in 1912, but before this could be ratified the world- 
war had broken out. Therefore, the convention of 1903 still re- 
mains in force. 

In 1864, eleven years after the signing of the first governmental 
international sanitary convention, the International Red Cross 
was founded, having as its aim the care and treatment of all sick 
and wounded in war time, irrespective of nationality. The first 
meeting of the international congress of Red Cross Societies took 
place in Geneva in 1863, and the next year the Geneva Conven- 
tion, under which protection is given to all hospital personnel and 
establishments, was drawn up and signed by a number of the 
Powers. Within a comparatively few years, almost every civi- 
lized country had become a signatory, though it is interesting to 
note that the adoption of this treaty by the United States Senate 
was not secured until 1882. This convention emphasized the 
fact that all sick and wounded, irrespective of nationality, should 
be treated equally by all Red Cross personnel. An office was 
established at Geneva, and a committee composed of Swiss citi- 
zens was formed under the name of Comité International de la 
Croix Rouge. The fact that the members of the Comité Inter- 
national de la Croix Rouge have always been Swiss citizens, 
allowed this organization (Switzerland being a neutral country) 
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to concern itself during the recent war with the collection, regis- 
tration and repatriation of prisoners. 

The Office International d’Hygiéne Publique was established by 
an international agreement signed at Rome in December, 1907, 
most of the important Powers of the world, with the exception of 
Germany, either ratifying or adhering to the agreement. 

The chief contracting parties bound themselves to establish 
and maintain an office of international public hygiene with head- 
quarters in Paris. The principal purpose of this office was to 
acquaint the interested countries with information and the con- 
tents of documents of a general character relating to public 
health, especially in cases of infectious diseases, particularly 
cholera, plague and yellow fever, and also with the measures 
taken to overcome these diseases. The Office is placed under the 
authority and control of an international committee, consisting of 
one representative from each country, and this Committee meets, 
according to the agreement, periodically, at least once a year. 

It was clearly laid down that the Office should in no way inter- 
fere in the internal administration of any country, but should 
only concern itself in an advisory capacity with questions of 
health affecting international interests. The original agreement, 
under which this Office was maintained, was to last seven years. 
In 1914, it was renewed for another seven years, but the outbreak 
of war caused the discontinuance of the meetings and of the 
formal conferences of the delegates. These meetings, however, 
were then replaced to a certain extent by the Commission Sani- 
taire des Pays Alliés, the members of which have been particularly 
the public health advisers of the Allied military and naval serv- 
ices. This interallied sanitary commission made use of the 
offices and of the permanent staff of the International Office of 
Public Health, and held regular meetings during the war, 
which related to the prevention of infectious diseases and to 
sanitation in the allied armies and civilian populations. Very 
' recently it was decided at an international conference held in 
London that it would be advisable for the Office International 
d’Hygiéne Publique to become a part of the health section of the 
League of Nations. 

Such then were the important efforts undertaken in relation to 
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international public health organizations up to the year 1919. 
However, following the armistice, international health activities 
assumed greatly increased importance. The Swiss Committee 
of the International Red Cross had been organized to care for the 
sick and wounded in war, and the Office International d’ Hygiéne 
Publique as an advisory body in connection with governmental 
health matters. Hence, after the armistice there seemed not 
only to be a universal demand, but in addition a golden oppor- 
tunity, for the inauguration of an international organization hav- 
ing as one of its purposes the improvement of public health and 
the prevention of disease throughout the world. Therefore Mr. 
H. P. Davison, with the approval of the Governments of France, 
Great Britain, Italy, Japan, and the United States, took steps to 
organize a Committee of Red Cross Societies which in turn called 
together what has come to be known as the “Cannes Conference,” 
which was attended by representatives from Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Japan, and the United States. 

The League of Red Cross Societies was organized in May, 
1919, following this Medical Conference. Thus while a number 
of the world’s most eminent statesmen were engaged at the Peace 
Conference in Paris, in attempting to formulate a plan for a 
League of Nations destined to bring about and maintain perma- 
nent international peace, a number of our most distinguished 
scientists were associated at Cannes endeavoring to organize a 
League for the improvement of health throughout the world. 
Objects as outlined in the Articles of Association are: 


To encourage and promote in every country in the world the establishment 
and development of a duly authorized voluntary national Red Cross organiza- 
tion, having as its purpose the improvement of health, the prevention of disease, 
and the mitigation of suffering throughout the world; and to secure the codpera- 
tion of such organizations for these purposes. To promote the welfare of man- 
kind by furnishing a medium for bringing within the reach of all the peoples 
the benefits to be derived from present known facts and new contributions to 
science and medical knowledge and their application. To furnish amedium 
for codrdinating relief work in case of great national orinternationalcalamities. 


In order to carry out a*’programme for the improvement of 
health and the prevention of disease, a General Medical Depart- 
ment with a Medical Director and staff and an International 
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Medical Advisory Board has been created as a part of its Head- 
quarters in Geneva. Its activities relate particularly to child 
welfare, the improvement of public health legislation and public 
health administration, and the sanitary environment of human 
beings, the standardization of vital statistics, the stimulation 
of original investigations in hygiene and sanitary science, the 
establishment of public health laboratories, the improvement of 
public health nursing, educational health propaganda, town and 
city planning, and measures to be taken to combat infectious dis- 
eases, particularly such as typhus, tuberculosis, malaria, and 
venereal diseases. It is also the province of the League of Red 
Cross Societies through its division of Medical Information and 
Publications to keep abreast of the medical and public health 
progress of the world, and to disseminate this knowledge by popu- 
lar health literature, and particularly by a scientific journal of 
international public health which, published simultaneously in 
four languages, will attempt for the world what other journals do 
in national fields. The first General Council meeting of the 
League of Red Cross Societies was held in March, 1920, in Geneva, 
and was attended by delegates from twenty-seven of the now 
thirty-one countries adhering to the League. At this General 
Council meeting, among the recommendations made were those 
concerning the establishment of a sanitary cordon against typhus 
in Central Europe, favoring the support in every way of the cam- 
paign undertaken by the League of Red Cross Societies against 
the epidemic of this disease in Poland, the establishment of child 
welfare centres, and the carrying on of anti-tuberculosis demon- 
strations as planned by the League. 

Recommendations were also made requesting the national Red 
Cross Societies to strive in their respective countries for hygienic 
habitations, pure water supplies, better methods in the disposal 
of refuse, and for other sanitary improvements. The delegates 
further recommended the standardization of vital statistics, 
measures to be taken for the prevention of venereal diseases, the 
study of cancer and the provision of proper training centres for 
public health nurses and public health laboratory works. The 
delegates were also requested to present to their Governments 
pleas for aid in repatriation of prisoners in Siberia and Russia, 
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Perhaps the most important accomplishment of the League in 
connection with public health nursing has been the establishment 
of a training school for public health nurses in connection with 
King’s College, University of London. This instruction has been 
particularly designed for nurses who come from countries where 
no such educational facilities exist. 'The League has given ten 
scholarships for this School; the American Red Cross and other 
national Red Cross societies have given others. 

An activity of great importance relative to public health legis- 
lation and administration in which the League has been inter- 
ested during the year, in connection with the British Ministry of 
Health and the Office International d’Hygiéne Publique, has been 
the establishment of the Health Section of the League of Nations, 
to be presently referred to. 

In the work for the standardization of vital statistics, the 
League with the codperation of Monsieur Bertillon made it possi- 
ble to hold in Paris during last October a convention of the Com- 
mission for the International Classification of the Causes of 
Death. As the statistical division of the League has empha- 
sized, it is of especial importance, that this meeting should 
secure the classification of the war and post-war statistics be- 
fore the new census, which is about to be taken in many Euro- 
pean countries. 

In connection with infectious diseases, the League has rendered 
considerable assistance to the Polish Government in the campaign 
against the epidemic of typhus fever in Poland. An Interallied 
Medical Commission with General Hugh S. Cumming as Chair- 
man was first dispatched to carefully study the situation and san- 
itary needs of the country. Subsequently two other Medical 
Commissions were sent to Poland, one of which has materially as- 
sisted the Government in its anti-typhus campaign and the other 
by very painstaking and careful studies has been able to show 
that typhus fever is caused by a very minute organism which 
may be classified with that group of microérganisms known as 
the Rickettsia. 

Important sanitary surveys have also been made in Roumania 
and in Czecho-Slovakia, the first in connection with information 
desired by the League of Nations, and the second in connection 
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with the reorganization of the Czecho-Slovakian Department of 
Health. 

In the child welfare division arrangements have been made 
in codperation with Lady Muriel Paget, for the establishment of 
child welfare and maternity centers in both Roumania and 
Czecho-Slovakia. 

In tuberculosis, the League has been interested in arranging for 
a course of training in the diagnosis, prevention, and treatment of 
this disease in the clinics of Professor Calmette, Dr. Léon Ber- 
nard, and Dr. Rist in Paris, where physicians coming from coun- 
tries which have no facilities for such training may be thoroughly 
instructed, with the understanding that they are to devote their 
attention to these subjects in their own countries upon their 
return to them. 

In relation to malaria, the League has sent an anti-Malarial 
Commission to Spain, which has been successful in interesting the 
Spanish Government in the elimination of this disease in some of 
the most severely infected districts of that country. This Commis- 
sion is now working with the Spanish Government upon this task. 

Much educational and propaganda work has been undertaken 
in codperation with the American Social Hygiene Association, 
and arrangements have been made for holding international 
regional conferences in Europe in connection with the prevention 
of venereal diseases. Obviously, many of these are novel activi- 
ties for the Red Cross in which to interest itself, as hitherto our 
national Red Cross societies when they have occupied themselves 
with public health work have usually been content to devote their 
activities and energy to what might be called the A B C of health 
work. However, unless the League of Red Cross Societies con- 
tinues through the aid of an authoritative, technical, interna- 
tional staff to carry on activities in connection with these broader 
and more important international health problems, it would ap- 
pear that it has not really a place in Geneva in association with 
the League of Nations. 

Since its organization the League of Red Cross Societies has 
worked in close harmony with the League of Nations. Obviously, 
however, even an organization of the scope of the League of Red 
Cross Societies could not deal with those questions of health re- 
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quiring united governmental action, and in the early part of 1919 
it was realized that for this purpose it would be necessary to 
establish an International Health Section within the League of 
Nations. Accordingly, in view of Articles 23F, 24, and 25 of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, the British Government in- 
vited representatives of the Public Health Services of Belgium, 
France, Great Britain, and the United States of America, of the 
Office International d’Hygiéne Publique, and of the League of 
Red Cross Societies, to confer informally concerning international 
health matters. 

This meeting, presided over by the Viscount Astor, was held in 
London July, 1919. It was represented very strongly at this 
meeting that while it was obviously necessary to form an active 
body within the League of Nations, the main work of this body 
would be to coérdinate the work of the already existing health 
organizations; to admit the existing Office International d’ Hygiéne 
Publique as a part of the new body, and to codperate closely with 
the League of Red Cross Societies in its work. 

On February 13 the League of Nations Council passed a resolu- 
tion inviting the Health Conference which had already assembled 
informally, to meet again with the addition of a number of inter- 
national health experts, and with an official of the League of Na- 
tions as secretary, and to prepare for submission to the League of 
Nations Council proposals for the constitution of a permanent 
international health organization as a part of the organization of 
the League of Nations. This Conference, comprising representa- 
tives of France, Great Britain, Italy, Japan, and the United 
States, the League of Red Cross Societies, the Office International 
ad Hygiéne Publique, and the International Labor Office, met at 
the British Ministry of Health on April 13, 1920 and on April 24 
presented to the Secretary General of the League of Nations an 
outline of the organization and functions of the new International 
Health Office. 

The functions proposed for the International Health Office 
were as follows: 
(a) To advise the League of Nations in matters affecting health; 
(b) to bring administrative health authorities in different countries into 
closer relationship with each other; 
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(c) to organize means of more rapid interchange of information in matters 
where immediate precautions against disease may be required (e. g. epidemics), 
and to simplify methods for acting rapidly on such information where it affects 
more than one country; 

(d) to furnish a ready organization for securing or revising necessary inter- 
national agreements for administrative action in matters of health and more 
particularly for examining those subjects which it is proposed to bring before 
the Executive and General Committees, with a view to the conclusion of inter- 
national conventions; 

(e) in regard to measures for the protection of the workers against sickness, 
disease, and injury arising out of his employment which fall within the province 
of the International Labor Organization, the International: Health Organiza- 
tion will cojperate with and assist the International Labor Organization, it 
being understood that the International Labor Organization will on its side 
act in consultation with the International Health Organization in regard to all 
health matters; 

(f) to confer and codéperate with the League of Red Cross Societies; 

(g) to advise, when requested, other authorized voluntary organizations in 
health matters of international concern; 

(h) to organize missions in connection with matters of health at the request 
of the League of Nations or of any country, member of the League. 


The scheme approved by the International Health Conference 
in London, was approved by the Council of the League of Nations 
at San Sebastian on August 3, 1920, and by the Assembly of the 
League of Nations at its first meeting in Geneva in November. 

In connection with the improvement of health in Central Eu- 
rope, representatives of the Polish Government and of the League 
of Red Cross Societies furnished this London Conference with 
information concerning Poland’s needs in combating the typhus 
scourge; and the Conference agreed that action by the League of 
Nations was necessary. The measures necessary to combat this 
epidemic on a large scale were set forth, namely, the establish- 
ment of sanitary cordons, hospitals, delousing stations, the pro- 
vision of food and fuel and expert direction of the work; and it 
was recommended that, whenever possible, surplus war materials 
be secured for use in Poland. The task of furnishing medical and 
sanitary personnel, nurses and hospital units and supplies was to 
be carried on under the auspices of the League of Red Cross 
Societies. 

In September, 1920, Mr. Balfour, in the name of the Council of 
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the League of Nations, made his second appeal to the various 
Governments comprising the League of Nations for the immedi- 
ate provision of £250,000, with which to combat typhus in Poland 
and Eastern Europe. 

In its opening paragraphs, the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions states that its functions are “to promote international 
codperation and to achieve international peace and security.” 
It does not seem unlikely that it is through health activities that 
success in this connection may be at least sometimes secured. 
The advantages to be derived in combating disease from interna- 
tional codperation in public health activities have recently been 
particularly emphasized by events occurring during the war. 
For example, it was an Interallied Commission which directed 
the effort in checking the typhus epidemic in Serbia in 1915. It 
was by codperation between British and American medical officers 
that the nature and means of propagation of trench fever were 
discovered. These are only two of a number of important exam- 
ples of what was accomplished by coérdinated medical effort dur- 
ing the war, and they may be supplemented by another striking 
example of a post-war problem regarding Poland. Neither the 
Polish Government nor the voluntary relief agencies at work in 
that country are sufficiently powerful to suppress the typhus 
epidemic which has continued for four years. It.is evidently 
advisable that some form of international codperation be insti- 
tuted there to deal with the situation. 

As health is a matter of interest to every race and nationality 
scattered over the globe, to every individual from the cradle to 
the grave, it is not the heritage of any single nation. 

Preventable disease likewise being a matter of world-wide con- 
cern and the enemy of all mankind, united effort is most necessary 
in opposing and banishing it, and in fighting it all national bound- 
aries must be disregarded. Also, to meet most, satisfactorily and 
effectively many of the disasters that war and disease have im- 
posed upon nations, united action is necessary under the cen- 
tralized control of experienced and responsible public officials, 
and it would appear that it is particularly through the League of 
Nations and the League of Red Cross Societies that such codpera- 
tion and united official action may best be secured. Will the fear 
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of entangling foreign alliances cause us to neglect our American 
responsibilities in these international public health and other 
similar problems related to the welfare of mankind? 

It is a well-known fact that typhus fever in Poland and Russia 
is no longer a local national question. It has become a world- 
wide question demanding energetic measures, as was recognized 
at the recent session of the Assembly of the League of Nations 
held December 7th. Besides the danger of the spread of this 
disease to Western Europe and the industrial and social unrest 
which accompanies it, there remains the fact that the economic 
rehabilitation of Eastern Europe cannot proceed satisfactorily 
until this disease is stamped out. Not only is it sapping the re- 
sources of Poland, but it is causing other nations to set up barriers 
against her. 

If, however, we do not feel it incumbent upon us to interest 
ourselves in international sanitary problems except with the idea 
of protecting ourselves, let us consider very briefly some of these 
health problems that are being brought more closely home to us 
today. It seems apparent that the United States is facing the 
greatest period of immigration in its history. It is said the arriv- 
als at Ellis Island average 5,000 a day or at the rate of 1,800,000 a 
year. Apparently such arrivals are only limited by the steam- 
ship facilities, as the companies report that all their space is 
booked for a year ahead, and that there are infinitely more appli- 
cations among these classes of people than can be possibly trans- 
ported. Many of these immigrants come from disease-stricken 
areas, and a large percentage from Austria-Hungary, Poland, and 
Russia,—the worst infected typhus districts of Europe today. 
Our public health service is attempting to supervise in several 
important European ports the medical examination, vaccination, 
and delousing of all immigrants bound for the United States, and 
particularly all those known to be from badly infected regions. 
But in spite of these precautions infection is slipping into this 
country. Perhaps, still worse, many of those sickly immigrants 
rejected by the American doctors as undesirable for immigration 
to the United States, and a large number of those immigrants who 
object to such sanitary measures, are taking passage for South 
American ports where they will establish new foci of infection 
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which it will be advisable for the United States to supervise in 
connection with immigration to this country. With a record for 
the year of plague present in five of our seacoast cities, yellow 
fever at the New Orleans Quarantine Station, and quarantine 
measures to be enforced at Gulf and Southern Atlantic ports 
against Tampico and Vera Cruz on account of the presence of 
this disease, a cholera-infected vessel en route to Boston, and an 
announcement recently made that 1,250 immigrants who had 
arrived in New York had been sent to Hoffman’s Island because 
of an outbreak of typhus among them, and that eleven aliens had 
been taken from another steamship and sent to the detention 
station, suffering with typhus,—does it not seem advisable for us 
to interest ourselves in at least some of these international sani- 
tary problems even from the standpoint of protection alone? 
New York and Boston have asked for appropriations to be ex- 
pended in combating some of these diseases and in preventing 
their spread when they arrive among us, but the source of the in- 
fection is a far more important consideration. As history has 
repeatedly and conclusively demonstrated, individual and na- 
tional resistance against the recrudescence and spread of these 
dangerous epidemic diseases has been futile. Unanimous agree- 
ment and international action are necessary if further progress is 
to be made in combating them. 
Ricuarp P. Strona. 


TWO PILLARS OF THE BRITISH 
MERCHANT MARINE 


II—LLOYD’S 
BY SYDNEY BROOKS > 


IN an article published in this Review last December I tried to 
describe something of the functions and influence of Lloyd’s 
Register, the famous Society whose business it is to classify ships. 
Here I am concerned with the allied and equally famous cor- 
poration of Lloyd’s which insures the ships so classified. It is 
one of the hopes of the promoters of the Jones Bill that they may 
succeed in inducing American shipowners not only to seek a 
classification of their vessels, but to effect the insurance on them, 
through American rather than through British agencies. That 
is an entirely legitimate hope, with which no sensible Englishman 
will quarrel. But the obstacles to its realization are considerable. 
I have already shown that a Society with the ramifications and 
the prestige of Lloyd’s Register is not built up in a day. As 
much may truthfully be said of the association of brokers and 
underwriters which under the name of Lloyd’s has made the 
Royal Exchange in London the centre of the world’s business in 
marine insurance. 

It may be that the insurance of ships and their cargoes is the 
oldest form of insurance in the world, older even than insurance 
against runaway slaves. We know, at any rate, that the Greeks, 
the Phoenicians, the Romans, and the Rhodians, all hardy 
traders, practised marine insurance, and to some extent codified 
its principles; that there is a clear laying down of the doctrine of 
“‘general average” in the maritime laws of the Rhodians; that 
the Justinian Code of the sixth century permitted double the 
commercial rate of interest to those who engaged in the “perilous 
adventure” of nautical insurance; that the custom of advanc- 
ing money on the hulls of ships, with the understanding that 
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it should be returned with a premium when the ships arrived 
safely at their destination, withstood or was exempt from 
the laws against usury. This, being the simplest and therefore 
the oldest of all systems of marine insurance, was also the first to 
be re-adopted, even if it had ever died out, when commerce 
revived in the Middle Ages. We have collections of maritime 
laws dating back, among the Mediterranean peoples, to the 
twelfth century; and though no mention of insurance is to be 
found in them, it is all but impossible to think that an expedient 
at once so ancient and so indispensable was not known and prac- 
tised. The evidence on the other hand is specific that the great 
trading confederacy of the Hanseatic League was legislating on 
the subject and establishing Chambers of Marine Insurance in 
the early years of the fourteenth century. Born in the Mediter- 
ranean, developed in the Baltic, and finding its ultimate home 
and headquarters and its full maturity in the British Isles in the 
North Sea, the history of marine insurance has a place that is all 
its own in the romance of commerce. 

What the British have done to throw off their insularity. and 
to make themselves in their own right a world-power in commerce 
and finance and on the seas has been done since Elizabeth’s day. 
It is a matter of little more than three hundred years of conscious 
effort. Before then they were the economic pupils, almost the 
economic bondsmen, of foreigners. For three centuries, until 
they were finally ejected by Elizabeth, the Hanse merchants who 
had established themselves in London, and who paid for their 
footing by loans to a long succession of British sovereigns, exer- 
cised a practically complete control over the foreign trade of the 
country. From about 1300 to 1600 Great Britain was virtually 
a dependency of a foreign economic system, with her imports and 
exports directed in the main first by Teutonic and secondly by 
Italian merchants, money-lenders and adventurers. It is to 
them that the British owe the beginnings of their foreign trade, 
of the ship-owning habit, and therefore of marine insurance. 
The Flemish, Danish and German traders of the Hanseatic 
League, and the Italian immigrants of the thirteenth century, 
knitted England to the Continent by a thousand ties of com- 
merce. The Italians especially developed and popularized 
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marine insurance and placed it on the firm basis of legal enact- 
ments and international regulations; and to this day every 
policy issued at Lloyd’s—and, indeed, the very word “policy” 
itself—bears witness in form and in many of its technical terms 
to the influence of the Italians during the infancy of this branch 
of commerce. 

Perhaps one may roughly take 1600 as the date when marine 
insurance, inherited from the Hanseatic merchants and the 
Italians, became an English institution under English direction. 
Brokers and underwriters, however, were not then, as they are 
now, localized in one particular section of the City of London. 
The business was carried on by a number of bankers, money 
lenders, notaries and merchants at their private offices, and often 


’ as a side-line to their normal avocations. It was not until the 


rise of the coffee-house in the middle of the seventeenth century 
furnished a meeting-place and a news centre that insurance be- 
came an organized profession. Of these coffee-houses the one 
that concerns us was Lloyd’s, situated in Tower Street in 1688, 
a neighborhood, as Stow reported, “replenished with Sea- 
faring Persons.” \ Edward Lloyd was a Welshman with an 
enterprising and independent turn of mind. Both in Tower 
Street and in Lombard Street, whither he moved in 1692, he 
made his coffee-house serve the needs of the merchants who 
frequented it with notable success. With a growing shipping 
connection to cater for, he conceived the idea of binding it to 
him by publishing three times a week a news sheet, called 
“Lloyd’s News,” filled with commercial and shipping intelli- 
gence from British ports and the principal European cities of a 
kind likely to interest merchants, shipowners and underwriters. 
Over seventy issues were published before Lloyd, rather than 
“do humble penance for his grievous offence” of printing an 
item of information concerning a debate in the House of Lords, 
voluntarily discontinued it. It was not until thirty years later, 
in 1726, that it was revived as a printed publication. In the 
interval it probably continued to circulate among the habitués 
of the coffee-house in the form of a hand-written news-letter. 
The world-famous “Lloyd’s List” of to-day, the oldest British 
journal in existence with one exception, is neither more nor less 
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than a continuation of the original “Lloyd’s News” and has 
appeared uninterruptedly for one hundred and ninety-four years. 

But Lloyd did more than provide his patrons with the best 
newspaper of the day. He instituted sales and auctions for the 
disposal of commodities as varied as ships and horses and wines 
and spirits and farms. It was hardly possible for an active 
London merchant in the first half of the eighteenth century to 
get through his day’s business and keep in touch with affairs 
without dropping in at least once at Lloyd’s. If his interests 
lay in ships and their cargoes one may say definitely that it was 
impossible, especially after the establishment of “Lloyd’s List” 
in 1726 made the coffee-house more than ever the headquarters 
of marine intelligence. The merchants and underwriters and 
brokers, however, who foregathered at Lloyd’s throughout the 
eighteenth century, and who carried on practically all the marine 
insurance business of the country, were not at first, nor did they 
become so until after 1770, an organized body. They were 
merely so many individuals of similar commercial interests using 
a common meeting-place for the more convenient conduct of 
their affairs. But they were individuals of a grave and highly 
reputable type to whom some of the frequenters of the coffee- 
house and their gambling methods were by no means congenial. 
A secession became inevitable. The leading brokers and under- 
writers formed themselves into a society with fixed rules, under 
which none but persons of good repute could be admitted, 
secured possession after a struggle of “Lloyd’s List,”” withdrew 
in 1770 from the Lombard Street coffee-house and a few years 
later moved to permanent quarters in the Royal Exchange. 
They took with them seventy-five subscribers of £100 a piece, 
and they at once set about the task of realizing an institution 
with clean and high standards, and capable not only of furthering 
the general interests of brokers and underwriters, but of dis- 
ciplining its own members. It was a very vital development 
when in 1779 the Committee proposed, the members accepted, 
and Parliament sanctioned, a uniform printed form of policy of 
marine insurance. With very slight variations and additions 
that form of policy remains in force to-day, is known the world 
over, and is binding on every member of Lloyd’s. 
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Hardly had the society settled down in its new quarters at the 
Royal Exchange than Great Britain was plunged into war with 
the American colonies. From 1775 to 1815 fighting was inces- 
sant, and the business of marine insurance took on a sudden and 
tremendous expansion. From being a mere precaution it be- 
came a necessity. There was a universal rush to insure all prop- 
erty at sea. All British imports and exports, the ships that 
bore them, the men of war carrying rich prizes and bullion, and 
large quantities of foreign shipping, all sought protection by 
insurance in London; and virtually the whole of the business 
was effected at Lloyd’s. On one frigate voyaging homeward 
from Vera Cruz policies were taken out to the amount of £656,000. 
Premiums ran high, but the underwriters faced enormous risks. 
“Tf it had not been for the patriotic zeal of underwriters in in- 
suring the supplies that were brought into this country,” said a 
former Secretary of Lloyd’s, “it would have been impossible to 
bring our commodities here. I have been told, though I do not 
know whether it is correct, that at one time the underwriters at 
Lloyd’s had dealt so freely and so generously with the ship- 
owners and merchants that there was only one man at Lloyd’s 
who, on the day of settlement, was able immediately to meet 
his whole liabilities.”” With a far better system of marine intelli- 
gence than existed anywhere else, Lloyd’s during the forty 
years of war that ended at Waterloo was constantly able to fur- 
nish the Admiralty with valuable information and assistance. 
The “Committee for the Management of the Concerns at 
Lloyd’s,” as they styled themselves in their official corres- 
pondence, took a most active interest in the adoption and the 
better organization of the convoy system, and out of the common 
funds of the Society they repeatedly prosecuted the masters of 
merchant vessels who had quitted their convoy. A big way of 
looking at things and a big way of doing them, a fine public- 
spiritedness, seem always to have been characteristics of those 
whose interests lie in the mighty fabric of British shipping. 
But the underwriters at Lloyd’s found their opportunities for 
service indefinitely multiplied when they had banded them- 
selves in an association, when they were accepted by the State 
as an invaluable ally, when events had transformed their opera- 
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tions into a recognized bulwark of national safety, and when a 
decision of their Committee had virtually the effect of a law for 
the world of sea-traders. 

It is quite conceivable that had Lloyd’s been in existence 
earlier the slave trade might have been abolished a generation 
sooner. It was at any rate some of the underwriters who fre- 
quented the Lombard Street coffee-house who struck the first 
blow at it when they refused to pay losses on a cargo of slaves 
whom the master of the vessel had thrown overboard. The 
case went before the High Court and attracted wide attention; 
and the indignation which the crime aroused among the British 
people “was so great that it led to the agitation which resulted 
in the abolition of the slave trade and the emancipation of the 
negro.”” Asan organized Society, Lloyd’s has, of course, been far 
better placed for initiating and supporting movements of public 
usefulness. To its keenness and generosity is due the setting up 
of the life boat service round the British coasts. Not only were 
leading underwriters among the first to encourage Greathead’s 
invention, but Lloyd’s itself, in its corporate capacity, kept the 
enterprise going for the first twenty years. At the same time— 
that is, in 1803—the Society inaugurated, with a donation of 
£20,000, its famous Patriotic Fund for the relief of the men of the 
fighting services and their dependents, and for the recognition 
of acts of gallantry. In the Army and Navy and throughout 
the nation, the institution of the Fund excited the utmost 
enthusiasm, over £600,000 was subscribed to it before the 
Napoleonic wars ended, and the name of Lloyd’s was carried far 
beyond the world of “‘big business” into the remotest corners of 
the country. 

The underwriters at Lloyd’s throughout the eighteenth cen- 
tury and for the first quarter of the nineteenth enjoyed a virtual 
monopoly of the marine insurance business as the result of a 
piece of legislation which had the not uncommon consequence of 
producing effects exactly opposite to those its promoters had 
anticipated. In 1720 the formation of two new insurance com- 
panies, the London Assurance Corporation and the Royal Ex- 
change Assurance Corporation,—both of them still in existence 
and flourishing abundantly—was authorized by Parliament, and 
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upon these two companies was conferred a complete monopoly 
as against all “other corporations or ‘bodies politick’ or persons 
acting in such society or partnership” of marine insurance. 
That is to say, they were the only companies legally authorized to 
effect marine insurances. The underwriters at Lloyd’s coffee- 
house could still effect them because they were private individuals 
and not bound together in any sort of society. But no other 
company or corporation could engage in the business except the 
two favored ones. As it happened neither concern made much 
use of their joint monopoly. They concentrated chiefly on the 
business of fire and life insurance and do not appear at any time 
to have transacted more than one-tenth—often it was not more 
than one-twenty-fifth—of the marine insurance business of the 
metropolis. The monopoly in this class of work which it was 
intended to confer on the two companies turned out to be really 
a monopoly for the underwriters at Lloyd’s. So long as the 
privileged companies declined to occupy the field assigned to 
them, and so long as no other companies were permitted even to 
enter it, the members of Lloyd’s had a free run and naturally 
came to look upon the Act of 1720 as one of the main props of 
their business; and when in 1824 an Act was passed repealing 
the Act of 1720, and throwing marine insurance open to all who 
cared to engage in it, they doubtless thought that for them it was 
the end of all things. The sequel, however, has proved far 
otherwise. For one thing, it was not until the passing of the 
Joint Stock Companies’ Registration Act in 1844 that many 
marine insurance companies were started; and, for another, the 
position, influence, and the ever-increasing excellence of the 
services and machinery of Lloyd’s are such as to place it beyond 
all real competition, and to bring all other undertakings that 
concern themselves with shipping into a working harmony with 
it. Lloyd’s has no rivals; all the existing marine insurance com- 
panies subscribe to it and depend upon it; and their activities 
merely serve to emphasize and to buttress its unique predomi- 
nance. 

Two other changes affecting the constitution of Lloyd’s and 
the character of its operations ought here to be noted. In 1871 
it sought and obtained all the rights, privileges, status and 
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powers of a corporation sanctioned by Parliament. The Act 
embodying this change specified the objects of Lloyd’s as (1) 
the carrying on of the business of marine insurance by members 
of the Society; (2) the protection of the interests of members of 
the Society in respect of shipping and cargoes and freight; and 
(3) the collection, publication and diffusion of intelligence and 
information with respect to shipping. The Society was em- 
powered to investigate marine insurance frauds and to proceed 
against their authors; to take charge of the interests of its mem- 
bers and “of others consenting thereto” in vessels and cargoes 
and freight; to aid in or undertake the discovery, recovery, pro- 
tection and restoration or other disposal of property wrecked, 
sunk, lost or abandoned, or found or recovered in, on or beneath 
the sea, or on the shore, at home or abroad; and to incorporate 
into itself any other society, association or corporation insti- 
tuted for purposes connected with shipping or marine insurance. 
In 1911, forty years after the Act of Incorporation, further 
legislation extended the objects of the Society. Instead of being 
confined to marine insurance they now embrace “the business 
of insurance of every description, including guarantee business.” 
Marine insurance is still, as it has been for nearly two hundred 
and fifty years, the main concern of the members of Lloyd’s. 
But it is no longer the exclusive concern. The past ten years 
have seen the development of a very considerable insurance 
business for war risks, fire, aircraft, employers’ liability, jewelry, 
motor cars, burglary, and so on, transacted by the members of 
Lloyd’s in accordance with the rules of the Society. 

There are at present slightly over 1,000 underwriting mem- 
bers of Lloyd’s, apart from the non-underwriting members and 
the subscribers. I need not say that the Committee inquire 
very stringently into the status and financial responsibility of 
each candidate for admission. A would-be underwriting mem- 
ber of Lloyd’s has to deposit with the Committee, before his 
election, securities to the value of at least £5,000. These invest- 
ments are held by Trustees, of whom the Corporation itself is 
one, and are subject to Trust Deeds which make them exclu- 
sively available for the discharge of underwriting liabilities con- 
tracted at Lloyd’s. Every member, again, is legally responsible 
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for any engagements he may enter into under Lloyd’s policies to 
the full extent of all his worldly possessions; in other words, his 
liability is unlimited. His accounts, again, are audited annually 
by approved auditors who forward to the Committee a certifi- 
cate that his underwriting assets and security are sufficient to 
meet his liabilities. Besides the security thus provided, each 
underwriting member who engages in fire and other non-marine 
business is required to furnish a separate guarantee or cash 
deposit for an amount equal to the aggregate amount of the 
premiums he has received in each year. The guarantee, it should — 
be noted, is not a running guarantee for a fixed amount, but is a 
separate guarantee for each year, the guarantors being Lloyd’s 
underwriters, who are jointly and severally liable up to the full 
amount of their subscriptions which in each case are limited by 
regulations of the Committee. 

The personal responsibility of each underwriter is insisted upon 
in the fundamental rules of the Corporation. No member of 
Lloyd’s is allowed to open an insurance account in the name of 
any person who is not already a member or subscriber; and no 
underwriting member is allowed to underwrite policies in the 
name of a partnership, or otherwise than in the name of one 
individual (who must be an underwriting member of the Society) 
for each separate sum subscribed. The deposits which are held 
to-day by the Trustees for the benefit both of the members of 
Lloyd’s and of the public amount to considerably over £4,000,000. 
One may fairly, therefore, say that everything that character 
and resources and individual responsibility, supplemented by the 
strength of co-operative effort, can do to give security to a policy 
of insurance is done at Lloyd’s as nowhere else in the world. 

Lloyd’s itself does no insurance business any more than the 
Stock Exchange, as such, buys or sells securities. “‘The Cor- 
poration of Lloyd’s,” said a former Secretary, “and the Com- 
mittee of Lloyd’s, who are the executive of that Corporation, 
and I myself, who am the Secretary of Lloyd’s and the servant 
of the Corporation, have practically nothing to do with marine 
insurance in the way of taking risks or paying losses. The whole 
duty of the Corporation of Lloyd’s and of its Executive is to 
afford marine insurance brokers, who wish to effect insurances, a 
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place of meeting with those who undertake the risks. I know 
no more, nor does my Committee as a Committee, nor does the 
Corporation as a corporate body, of what business is transacted 
between any individual underwriter and any individual assured 
than the Committee of the Stock Exchange know of the transac- 
tions going on between a client and his stockbroker. All that we 
can do, as the Executive, is to afford every facility and every in- 
formation that we can to underwriters and brokers. All that 
we have to do is to give every facility for people coming together 
to do marine insurance business; but as to the actual business 
done, or the nature of the business, neither the Corporation nor 
the Committee nor the Executive have the least idea.” 

This function, however, of “affording every facility and every 
information” to underwriters and brokers is by no means a lean 
one. It goes very far beyond the mere provision of rooms and 
desks. It embraces, indeed, pretty nearly everything that can 
at once assist underwriters and brokers and protect the public in 
the far-ranging and immensely complex enterprise of marine 
insurance; and Lloyd’s is what it is precisely because it has pur- 
sued these objects with unfaltering vision and energy and big- 
mindedness, and has devised for their attainment a machinery 
that is without parallel in the world of commerce. 

Take, for instance, the matter of “information.” There is a 
Lloyd’s agent or sub-agent to the number of over 1,500 in every 
port and on every coast throughout the globe, and by telegram, 
cable and wireless Lloyd’s is kept informed every minute of the 
day and night of the movements of all ocean-going ships and of 
all casualties. The reports pour in at the rate of three or four 
thousand in the twenty-four hours, are sifted, posted, circulated 
to subscribers, and published in “Lloyd’s List.” Not one vessel 
in ten thousand ever reaches a British port without being re- 
ported to Lloyd’s, and the information is so speedily and per- 
fectly indexed that any member can ascertain with hardly more 
than a glance the exact whereabouts of any given ship, the dates 
of her arrivals and sailings, where she was last spoken with, and 
any other incident of her voyage that it may concern him to 
know. As an instrument in its intelligence service Lloyd’s has 
established signal stations in every part of the world at which, 
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by international arrangement, messages can be received from and 
communicated to the merchant vessels of all countries. Over 
240,000 ships’ movements have been reported through these 
stations, several of which are now equipped with wireless appa- 
ratus, in a single year. If a shipowner, charterer or consignee 
wishes to transmit an order to any vessel at any point where she 
may appear, one communication to Lloyd’s is enough to ensure 
its delivery. 

An unsurpassable intelligence system has, indeed, been from 
its earliest days the mainstay of Lloyd’s, and a great deal of it is 
placed freely at the disposal of the public. There is, and has 
been for nearly a hundred years, an inquiry office at Lloyd’s 
where the relatives of crew or passengers may obtain, without 
cost, the latest information concerning the movements of the 
ships in which they are interested. No other organization in the 
world possesses anything like the facilities for gathering the 
news of the sea that Lloyd’s has built up, and it may pretty 
safely be prophesied that no one is likely to venture on the 
desperate enterprise of starting a competitive service. Its use- 
fulness to the British nation in time of war is self-evident. Just 
as in 1739 it was from Lloyd’s that the Admiralty first learned of 
the capture of Porto Bello, just as throughout the Napoleonic 
wars the Society acted as the unwinking eyes of the mercantile 
marine, so in the recent struggle which turned absolutely on 
Great Britain’s capacity to procure the foodstuffs and raw material 
that were vital to victory, it was on Lloyd’s that the Government 
relied, and not in vain, for the expert knowledge that alone 
enabled it to regulate insurance risks on a workable basis and to 
make of British shipping the winning weapon of the war. 

But it is not in these ways alone that Lloyd’s fulfils its func- 
tions as the first of all reference libraries on the business of the 
seas. Its daily, weekly and yearly publications cover all aspects 
of the shipping industry, are models of handiness and practical- 
ity, and are accepted all the world over as the standard authority. 
Lloyd’s has compiled and keeps religiously up to date a “‘Captain’s 
Register” which is nothing less than a biographical dictionary 
of the whole of the certificated commanders (of the British mer- 
cantile navy, the account of each being compressed into the 
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smallest possible form, yet showing all that is necessary to judge 
of the character, career and capacity of each individual. 

In various other ways, too numerous to go into in any detail, 
Lloyd’s has immensely simplified and strengthened the business 
of marine insurance. Up to twenty odd years ago, for instance, 
all claims against underwriters under a policy effected at Lloyd’s 
had to be presented in London and settled there. Today, 
through arrangements with Lloyd’s agents, anyone who insures 
at Lloyd’s can have his claim adjusted and his losses paid at 
practically any port in the world he likes to name. The sweep 
of Lloyd’s, like the sweep of the British commerce it supports, is 
world-wide. Still further to make business easier of dispatch, 
Lloyd’s issues certificates against the different shipments as they 
are made under a policy of insurance, and these certificates, which 
obviate the need of a separate policy for each separate shipment, 
are treated as instruments of commerce as valid and negotiable 
as the original policy itself. 

Over large areas of insurance practice, Lloyd’s has brought 
method and uniformity and fixed principles where formerly 
there were vagueness and caprice—those fertile breeders of liti- 
gation and delay. Thus the standard form of marine insurance 
policy which was adopted by Lloyd’s in 1779 still, with very few 
amendments and additions, regulates all transactions of that 
character. In all the complex problems of insurance that arise 
when it is desired to take out a mortgage on a ship or on her 
cargo, or to adjust the liability under “general average,” or when 
a vessel has been salved, Lloyd’s forms are the standard forms in 
virtually universal use; and “the custom of Lloyd’s” is recog- 
nized and accepted in and out of the law courts as the basis of 
marine insurance. What the mercantile world owes to Lloyd’s 
for these and a score of similar services that have facilitated and 
stabilized the carrying on of business is beyond all count. If 
the marine insurance frauds that were rampant a hundred years 
ago are now comparatively rare it is due very largely to the 
vigilance and the authority and the organization of Lloyd’s. It 
has often been said that if anything resembling the mortality 
tables used in life insurance offices could be drawn up for ships, 
Lloyd’s is the only institution that could attempt the task. 
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If one were to seek to assess the factors that have made Lloyd’s 
so pre-eminent an example of the British commercial genius, one 
would give, I think, the first place to its insistence upon char- 
acter and the second to its ever-broadening tradition of prac- 
tical patriotism. Lloyd’s has had but one standard of honor 
and integrity—the highest; and all the actions and the whole 
atmosphere of the Corporation have made for a squareness of 
commercial conduct that has been an asset of incalculable value 
not only to the institution itself and to all who serve and are 
affected by it, but to the nation and its good name abroad. 
When one thinks of the enormous responsibilities and tempta- 
tions of Lloyd’s agents in distant parts of the world, and of their 
untarnished record, one may doubt whether any corporate 
body is served quite so loyally and so whole-heartedly and so 
efficiently as Lloyd’s. 

The greatest of shipping organizations in a country which 
lives by its shipping, Lloyd’s has always been acutely and 
peculiarly conscious of the identity between its own interests 
and those of the nation. The national and the imperial view of 
things has come easily and naturally to it and has inspired its 
enviable record of patriotic munificence. Nowhere in the City 
is a sound public object more certain to meet with generous 
support than on the floor of the Royal Exchange, and the grants 
and subscriptions made by the Committee of Lloyd’s in its cor- 
porate capacity are worthy of its age and fame. It is because 
Lloyd’s is Lloyd’s that its medals for saving life at sea and for 
services that have contributed to the safety of vessels and cargoes 
are especially prized by the officers and men of the mercantile 
marine. They know that these distinctions are awarded them 
by an institution that has nothing nearer to its heart than the 
well-being of the merchant navy, that has presided over and 
made possible the development of Great Britain’s commercial 
sea-power for over two hundred years, and that by an extraordi- 
nary union of character, foresight, and cautious progressiveness, 
has raised itself to an unexampled height of power and prestige 
among the agencies of international trade. 

SypNEY Brooks. 
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THE CENSOR OF ART 
BY SAMUEL L. M. BARLOW 


Tuere are Admiralty courts for delinquent mariners, and 
courts of domestic relations for eventful households. An author 
alone is condemned to appear, not before a jury of literary men, 
but in the lowest and most outer court. And an august and 
lawful body of men, who leave unreproached the lewdities 
designed to attract the T. B. M. to “Follies” and “Revues,” 
prohibits  r. James Branch Cabell’s Jurgen as a dispenser of 
immorali.,., despising what they cannot understand. In truth, 
Jurgen is not an innocent book (in company with most of the 
Classics), if innocence be ignorance; though should Jurgen have 
lost its pristine virtue, there is no shadow of a doubt that the 
Vice Society was responsible for the deed. Not only has a fine 
book, filled with a true and rare rapture, been wantonly de- 
graded, but the very law itself has been debased by so vulgar a 
usage. 

Mr. Cabell’s avowed intention, as definitely set forth in the 
Preface to The Certain Hour, is to write beautifully of beautiful 
things. Beyond the peradventure of a doubt, Mr. Cabell 
has dealt fairly with his intentions; yet Jurgen was hailed to the 
bar, Phrynetically disrobed before the eye of justice and that of 
twelve good men and true,—though not his peers,—and cast into 
the Moabitish wash-pot of censorial deletions. These are things 
as they are. Philistia rejoiced and Jurgen was suppressed. 

The chief and essential offense committed by the Society for 
the Suppression of Vice, was the violation of the constitutional 
right of any man to be tried by a jury of his peers. Here at 
least it is pleasant to record that such a Jury of Peers has risen 
and insisted on rendering a true verdict, even if it partake some- 
what of the nature of a post-mortem. In a small book entitled 
Jurgen and the Censor, an Emergency Committee has set up a 
record of the legal proceedings, and has appended a perfect 
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symposium of brave opinions concerning the “liberty” which 
we have in America, and which consists mainly of those liberties 
that other people take from us. There are letters from Robert 
Herrick, Amy Lowell, Amelie Rives, E. H. Bierstadt, Edwin 
Arlington Robinson, Bliss Carman and many more, including 
some foreigners,—George Moore, St. John Ervine, and Hugh 
Walpole. It is a formidable volume of protest, and serves in- 
directly to disprove the naive affirmation of Prof. Brander 
Matthews, that by the efforts of the Vice Society “no true work 
of art will be suppressed.” Like the tread of Remy de Gourmont 
across the literary fields, Mr. Cabell’s may resemble that of a 
man with one shoe on and one shoe off. The emphasis is perhaps 
one-sided. But Jurgen is either a “true work of art” or it is 
negligible; and if it were the latter, wherefore this volume of 
authoritative protest? (And after all, as Ruskin pointed out in 
reference to Chaucer, a certain coarseness has ever enriched the 
roots of our most pronounced Anglo-Saxon characteristics). No; 
the outcry at the moment follows a more trenchant scent, over 
the mangled form of confiscated literature, direct to the evil- 
odored lair of censorship. The contributors have felt keenly 
and rather suddenly the offense which aroused Flaubert and 
other Frenchmen in their day, and, more recently, the dramatists 
in England as well. They have seen a prurient hand overturn 
the tablet upon which were written Meredith’s words: “It is 
deeply conceived, it cannot be immoral”; and that same hand 
has set up in its place: “It is deeply conceived,—it must be 
immoral.” This sense of injury will be made clearer further on, 
I trust, when we have left the local, though flagrant, issue of 
Jurgen, and turned to greater examples and authorities. 

It is difficult, in America, to leave such concrete instances as 
Jurgen for the general question of censorship, since we are hap- 
pily free from an official censor attached to our Federal Govern- 
ment, except in war time. Each State has its form of Comstock 
in trade; but to observe the national censor in all his glory, one 
must look to England, where the Goliath has only recently been 
laid low. 

To show the trend of many English minds, I shall at once quote 
from Henry Arthur Jones’ brilliant letter to the Rt. Hon. Her- 
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bert Samuel, which is a fountain of quotation in itself, and from 
John Palmer’s condensation of the legal proceedings which in- 
tended the abolition of the English dramatic censor. These 
sources pour forth an attesting volume of opinion that censor- 
ship of letters is an “‘outrage upon the dignity and honesty of 
the calling.’”” Thus spake Conrad. Arnold Bennett declared 
that “‘most decidedly the existence of the censorship makes it 
impossible for me even to think of writing plays on the same 
plane of realism and thoroughness as my novels.”” Not only 
Fielding was turned from the theatre because of the censor- 
ship, but, because of that policy, H. G. Wells wrote: “The 
censorship, with its wanton powers of suppression, has ever been 
one of the reasons why I haven’t ventured into play-writing.”’ 
The majority of these opinions concerns the dramatic censor, 
yet the principle applies to books, despite the fact that Mr. 
Jones considers a book more dangerous than a play. That Bird 
of Paradox, Mr. Chesterton, is in opposition, maintaining that 
an objectionable book may be closed with a snap, whereas one 
has to crawl over seven people to remove from a bad play. The 
final word was spoken in 1737 by Chesterfield. The essence of 
all argument is here: “If poets and players are to be restrained, 
let them be restrained, as other subjects are, by the known laws 
of their country; if they offend, let them be tried, as every Eng- 
lishman ought to be, by God and their Country. Do not let us 
submit them to the arbitrary will and pleasure of any one man.” 

To prove the truth of Chesterfield’s lines on the inadvisability 
of a censorship, Mr. Sumner, of the Vice Society, has innocently 
remarked, in his own defense, that “out of the thousands of 
books published last year, action has been taken against possibly 
four or five.”” The capriciousness of his choice is to be deplored. 
Many corrupting books have been offered for sale, but the ad- 
mirable Jurgen is singled out for suppression. What is the 
criterion? Is it Mr. Sumner’s personal idiosyncrasy? When 
he is on a vacation, does he delegate his office to his clerk? Is 
the Vice Society actuated by its motto: “Morals,—not Art or 
Literature,” which, being interpreted, means no more than 
*“*Nenuphars, not bread or cheese”? I presume he behaves much 
as the English censor behaved: that is to say, on no principle 
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whatever. For years in England, a law of censorship prohibited 
plays of a religious or Biblical nature. Several were banned by 
the censor. Samson and Delilah, however, being assured of an 
enormous popularity, and for no other reason than that, was 
permitted, in flat contradiction of the law. Everyman, because 
it was discovered in a muniment chest at Ely and possessed an 
ex-cathedra je-ne-sais-quot, was also licensed. And while the Eng- 
lish censor was valiantly swinging in simian fashion and illegally 
passing these plays, he was condemning,—on the return swing,— 
Shelley’s Cenci; Ibsen’s Ghosts; Shaw’s Mrs. Warren’s Profession; 
plays by Brieux; Barker’s Waste,—plays all deeply conceived,— 
and, lastly, that integral part of every schoolboy’s education, 
Sophocles’ Edipus Tyrannus. 

But what, after all, are our standards of decency? The Vice 
Society affirms that the “test of obscenity is this: whether the 
tendency of the matter charged as obscene is to deprave and 
corrupt those whose minds are open to such immoral influences 
and into whose hands such a publication may fall.” Beware lest 
our children purchase the Book of Genesis, the Dictionary, or 
Shakespeare. This is on a par with past legislation which de- 
prived women, children, and idiots of the vote. Similar inanities 
moved Goethe to say that Life daily displays the most scan- 
dalous scenes in abundance. With children, people need by no 
means be so anxious about the effect of a book ora play. For 
this reason, Goethe resigned the theatre to jeunes filles and stayed 
at home. Decency is such a fluctuating thing, at best, that the 
promiscuous esthetic lynchings of the Vice Society cannot possi- 
bly be actuated by any sound principle. Everywhere is its posi- 
tion equivocal. Compare Byron and: Shelley. Byron was in- 
decent, Shelley immoral; Byron moved by vain-glorious license, 
Shelley by a misdirected idealism. Shelley was condemned by 
an outraged orthodoxy, Byron was condoned on account of his 
looks. To what end a censorship? What price the censor? 

The answer lies in the contrast between censored and uncen- 
sored art. The Puritan Rebellion abolished the House of Lords, 
the theatre, and Ireland. The activity of none of them seems 
to be impaired. Literary censors have teased or mutilated 
Shelley, Flaubert, Thomas Hardy, Henry James, George Moore, 
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without damaging permanently anything but the censorship. 
What, then, happened when the restriction was removed? If 
I cite the Restoration Drama, Philistia will again rejoice; but 
there are two great principles to be deduced from that period 
which should give the coup de grace to Mr. Sumner. According 
to Pepys’ Diary,—which to my knowledge has not yet been cited 
in this connection,—the first ten years of the Restoration saw 
the few theatres in London given over to Shakespeare, Jonson, 
Shirley’s tragedies, translations of Corneille, Dryden, and Beau- 
mont and Fletcher. Pepys mentions twelve Shakespearean 
plays; I doubt if New York has seen more in the last decade. 
What profoundly shocked Evelyn, and whence comes the disre- 
pute of that generation, was the appearance of women on the 
stage. We can hardly consider this an indecent custom without 
offending many idols of the American public. The second and 
greater principle, confirmed by both Pepys and Evelyn, is that 
when, at the rare behest of a licentious court, an indecent play 
was put on, the public refused to patronize it. The creed of our 
faith in America, of our liberty and our law, has ever been made 
articulate by the voice of the people. Are they so depraved that 
they cannot judge? Are they become so wanton that Mr. 
Sumner must correct them? Only those things which have the 
vigor of truth in them can stand unsupported. Public indecency, 
to persist, must have support, and it is on record that indecency 
is not popular. Can the public no longer be trusted? 


Samuet L. M. Bartow. 


THE SOMERSET FARMER 


BY MARGUERITE WILKINSON 
I said, 
It is good to live in the country, 
To have a small cottage in a big green field, 
A neat little garden inside of a gateway— 
To see how much you can make it yield; 
To have dusty chickens and a spotted calf 
And a good, stout cow with a silky skin, 
This, I suppose, is better by half 
Than the winning of much men die to win? 
The Somerset Farmer rubbed his head 
And smiled at me. “Oh-ay,” he said. 


I said again, 
It is good to be friendly, 

To have a small door where neighbors knock, 
To get up early and work while you listen 
To a cuckoo singing as well as a clock; 
And to lie down when the West is ruddy 
With hardly a thought that is not kind, 
With the earth to con and the sky to study 
A man need never be dull of mind? 

The Somerset Farmer nodded at me 

And smiled again. “Oh-ay,” said he. 


[ said, 
It is good to have young things near you, 
Children to play with, children to hold, 
To hear their laughter, to have them hear you 
Calling to them as you grow old; 
To know that you have a part in the ages 
Through all to-morrows, though silently, 
Immortal as singers and saints and sages 
While youth buds out on the ancient tree— 
The Somerset man looked out at the sky. 
Solemn and soft he said, “Oh-ay!” 


IN THE DELTA 
BY WILLIAM ALEXANDER PERCY 


The river country’s wide and flat 
And blurred ash-blue with sun, 

And there all work is dreams come true, 
All dreams are work begun. 


The silted river made for us 
The black and mellow soil 

And taught us as we conquered him 
Courage and faith and toil. 


The river town that water-oaks 
And myrtles hide and bless 

Has broken every law except 
The law of kindliness. 


And north and south and east the fields 
Of cotton close it round, 

Where golden billows of the sun 
Break with no shade or sound. 


Dear is the town, but in the fields 
A little house could be, 

If built with care and auspices, 
A heart’s felicity. 


O friend, who love not much indoors 
Or lamp-lit, peopled ways, 

What of a field and house to pass 
Our residue of days? 


We'd learn of fret and labor there 
A patience that we miss 

And be content content to be 
Nor wish nor hope for bliss. 


THE PINES OF LEBANON 


With the immense untrammeled sun 
For brother in the fields 

And every night the stars’ crusade 
Flashing to us their shields, 


We'd meet, perhaps, some dusk as we 
Turned home to well-earned rest, 
Unhurried Wisdom, tender-eyed, 
A pilgrim and our guest. 


THE PINES OF LEBANON 
BY JOSEPH ANDREW GALAHAD 


Beneath the pines of Lebanon 
Your spirit walks with me— 
Since when you went for sordid gain 
You set your spirit free. 


So—follow I, at Lebanon, 


My dull, appointed task. 
And no one ever speaks of you— 
And I’m too proud to ask. 


But there will come an hour when 
The world will set you free— 
And you’ll come back to Lebanon 

To walk and talk with me 


Beneath the pines of Lebanon— 
The lonely pines of Lebanon— 

The stately pines of Lebanon. 
(God knows where I shall be!) 
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THE POETRY OF GEORGE MEREDITH 
BY MARTIN ARMSTRONG 


Poetry is the expression of emotion: it is the fine emotions of 
life caught and crystallized into words. That is not to say that 
poetry cannot have an intellectual content, but that the intel- 
lectual and philosophical must be present in fusion only, fused, 
that is, into emotional significance. 

Philosophy, in the narrow application of the term, is at the op- 
posite pole to poetry. Poetry is the result of an intense sensa- 
tion of life. Philosophy, strictly speaking, is a purely intellectual 
process which constructs out of the dry bones of life, duly collec- 
ted and tabulated by science, a variety of facts and theories. 
By itself it is barren, just as by itself a printing-press is barren: 
each is a contrivance elaborated by man for his own use. Poetry 
is warm and living, it is action of body and soul and appeals di- 
rectly to the feelings and emotions;—the living part of man. 
Philosophy, cold and mechanical, appeals to the intellect. The 
relation of poetry to philosophy is the relation of the dancer to 
the choreographer who records his dance. It is well that dances 
should be recorded and analyzed, but pages of diagrams can never 
give the exultant glow, the instantaneous conviction,—instan- 
taneous because emotional,—which the dancer feels and inspires. 
And it is only so far as philosophy reaches beyond the intellect 
to the emotions and so becomes an organic part of man’s life, its 
dry fuel changed by fire into fire, that it becomes creative, poetic. 

In the work of some poets, poets such as Chaucer, Keats, and 
Bridges, the intellectual is implicit only. From a general survey 
of their work as a whole it may be possible to extract a philos- 
ophy, or perhaps no more than a mere attitude towards life, as a 
perfume-maker extracts attar from roses; but even so the atti- 
tude will be vague and general, incapable of detailed application. 
But in the work of other poets, of whom George Meredith is a 
notable example, a philosophy is explicit. It is to poets of this 
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type that we must turn if we wish to feel the influence of concen- 
trated and passionate thought. 

In the work of poets of the other type the intellectual is a fluc- 
tuating factor, now conscious, now subconscious. Regarding 
their art rather as a handicraft, they seem to choose at random 
unrelated themes and ideas, as a bird chooses twigs, moss, wool, 
feathers: and it is only when many poems have been brought to- 
gether that they are seen to be controlled by a unifying purpose: 
and just as a bird’s collected rubbish begins to reveal a rational 
entity,—a nest,—so in the aggregated poems of these writers a 
consistent attitude begins to reveal itself. But a single poem of 
such a poet may hardly give a clearer indication of his attitude 
than a fragment of moss will give of a bird’s nest. We must col- 
lect a whole handful of twigs, moss and wool before they will sug- 
gest hedge-sparrow even to the most ornithological of schoolboys. 
This type of poet seems to show us his philosophy by accident. 
He is interested in his theme as an end in itself and it is merely 
because a hedge-sparrow can only build a hedge-sparrow’s nest 
that his philosophy lurks inevitably in his work. 

But the second type of poet deliberately projects his life-phi- 
losophy into that theme which he feels to be the best vehicle for it, 
and it is only as a vehicle for this passionate life-philosophy which 
is always raging for expression, that he is interested in his theme. 
These poets are always fully and passionately conscious of their 
philosophy: it is the central and absorbing fact of their lives. 
They see life through it, and therefore they do not build their 
work birdlike out of gathered external details; they build it like 
spiders out of themselves, choosing their themes, one might say, 
as a spider chooses the joists and window-frames which best 
serve his purpose. Almost any single poem of such a poet is un- 
mistakably a part of his philosophy. 

It is hardly necessary to remind ourselves that generalizations 
of this sort, though true in the main, are contradicted by count- 
less details when applied to so complex a thing as human charac- 
ter, or to admit that there are many poets who cannot accurately 
and infallibly be classed under one or other of them, but the dis- 
tinction of type is none the less true and evident. 

Of the explicitly philosophic type, then, is George Meredith. 


| 
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His action on life is to simplify it and to show it in its essential 
beauty: and it is this simplification of life, this dissolving of 
all the obscurities and accretions that darken and complicate 
it, which makes his art so stimulating and refreshing. In poem 
after poem throughout his work we discover this paramount im- 
pulse at work: and if we examine his themes, we see continually 
that they have been chosen because they are best fitted to dis- 
play this liberation of life, either directly, by simple praise of free 
uncomplex forms of existence, or by the even more convincing 
method of showing life tragically marred by those disastrous 
clefts which multiply and spread as soon as conduct becomes 
crafty, involved and indirect. 

The obvious danger for a poet who is also a philosopher is that 
he should become a philosopher who is also a poet, namely that he 
should occasionally lapse into expressing his philosophy intellec- 
tually instead of emotionally. For of poetry, as we have said, 
the vital concern is life and action, and though whole philosophies 
may be contained in it, they must be present not in crude form 
but dissolved into the golden wine of ecstatic life. 

When Meredith fails as a poet, the failure in many cases seems 
to be due to this very accident, to the momentary preponderance 
of the philosopher over the poet. This accounts for the occa- 
sional obscurities in such a poem as The Woods of Westermain and 
the dry arguments and ratiocinations in some of his later poems in 
the volume called A Reading of Life. In these last we see the mere 
intellect still busy after the emotional fire has dieddown. But 
there is another source of occasional failure, a source more diffi- 
cult to identify. Its effect is an extremely harsh ellipticity which 
appears both in his mature verse and prose. It is almost impos- 
sible to believe that this is not conscious, for it is evident from 
the novels and the complete poems that Meredith served a long 
apprenticeship both in prose and verse-writing, and neither his 
early prose nor his early verse exhibit any trace of this character- 
istic. Indeed his early verse is chiefly noticeable for its easy 
mellifluousness: it is often undistinguished and much of it lacks 
entirely the fine qualities which make his mature work so charac- 
teristic, so essentially Meredithian. It is, of course, natural that 
as his genius matured the resulting concentration of emotion 
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should express itself in a similar concentration of phrase which, 
while admirable in the case of success, resulted inevitably, in the 
case of failure, in harshness and obscurity. But for a writer of 
Meredith’s powers of expression it seems that there must be a 
further explanation of a failing which became so strong a char- 
acteristic of his style, and it is possible that the answer is to be 
found in the seclusion in which he lived during the latter part of 
his life, a seclusion which perhaps left him a prey to his own 
style by enabling peculiarities to crystallize into mannerisms in- 
stead of being kept in solution by the mingled currents of wider 
human intercourse. Whatever may be the true explanation of 
Meredith’s failures it is an interesting and obvious fact that the 
poems in which his philosophy is least directly stated, least intru- 
sive,—poems like the Hymn to Color and Modern Love, in which 
it is completely dissolved into a symbol or story,—are always the 
most convincing and the most supremely poetical, and that a 
composition such as The Empty Purse, in which the philosophy 
appears most immediately, in which it is preached rather than re- 
vealed, is a quite amazingly bad poem. 

Yet Meredith’s philosophy is in its essence poetical because it 
is always concerned with vivid life, never abstract or speculative: 
for it is life in the living that interests him. For him, philosophy 
is valueless as soon as it ceases to be practical: when it becomes 
speculative he takes his hat, so to speak, and goes into the garden. 
Life, for him, is a splendid strife towards higher levels of living, a 
strife like the athlete’s, joyous and stimulating to mind and body; 
and his poetry reveals a deep and glowing courage in face of life’s 
problems. He has no sympathy with the hermit who seeks his 
own salvation and analyzes his own sensations in solitude. He 
is always the social artist. All his thoughts are for the human 
society. We must forget our narrow self, he tells us, accepting 
courageously all our private griefs and trials, rejoicing to live the 
progressive life of the race, and at last content to have lived and 
to be laid in the earth, 

Leaving her the future task: 
Loving her too well to ask. 

Escatology, religion in its conventional sense, mean nothing to 

him: dogma, theories, all that cannot be moulded directly into 
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life, are mere riddle-spinning. Let it not be supposed that this 
is materialism, for it is the very reverse. Indeed the nature of 
Meredith’s thought seems often to touch a sane mysticism. His 
teaching that man must tame into obedience that self of the 
senses which is the beast in him and merge himself in the spirit of 
the race is more than a materialistic version of “‘ He that loseth his 
life for my sake shall find it.”” And, although he has no belief in a 
personal life after death, yet his epitaphs and the sonnet To a 
Friend Lost tell of a belief in the survival of the good in us which 
is not merely a sentiment, an associative memory, but a full and 
vital actuality. It is this faith that the dead survive in the living 
and that the living souls are merged in the race spirit—a faith 
which to closer contemplation reveals a more and more deep 
significance—that gives glimpses of something far other than 
materialism in Meredith’s philosophy. 

That philosophy has grown up out of a loving study of Nature. 
Like his own “good physician Melampus,” 

For him the woods were a home and gave him the key 
Of knowledge: 

and it is this that makes his best nature-poems the very sap of the 
forest. They call up all the delicate country sensations, the 
smell of earth and green things, the pure enveloping light, the 
cooling sounds of leaves and running water: and, reading them, 
one seems to receive these sensations direct, the poetic medium 
forgotten. His delight in wells and brooks is typical of the lim- 
pidity of his mind. Water, for him, symbolizes the sweet vitality 


of Earth, the clean life 
Seraphically free 
Of taint of personality: 


and he sings of it over and over again, never more beautifully 
than in these lines from Phoebus with Admetus: 


Water, first of singers, o’er rocky mount and mead, 
First of earthly singers, the sun-loved rill, 

Sang of him, and flooded the ripples on the reed, 
Seeking whom to waken and what ear fill. 

Water, sweetest soother to kiss a wound and cool, 
Sweetest and divinest, the sky-born brook, 

Chuckled with a whimper, and made a mirror-pool 
Round the guest we welcomed, the strange hand shook. 
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Meredith’s love of Earth gives a health and sanity not only to 
his nature-poetry but to all he has written. He is never senti- 
mental, never melodramatic, never a spinner of words and fan- 
tasies for their own sake. His emotions ring true because they 
are noble and profoundly felt. Earth, as Meredith understands 
her, is not merely what we are accustomed to call Nature: she isa 
living spirit, and so obedience to Earth is something more than to 
follow natural instinct. It is that keen power of self-analysis 
and clear understanding which is man’s highest quality. For the 
laws of Earth are not mere forest law—the laws of appetite and 
fear, of pleasure and pain, reacting on each other—though that is 
Earth in her primary, her lowest aspect. Earth at her highest is 
the rational, self-controlled man, the man who has tamed the 
beast in him, the dragon of self, and has developed into a highly 
organized social being, living not for self in the narrow sense, but 
for that larger self, the human race: the man who is not all 
blood (which is animal) nor all brain (which is mere intellect) nor 
even all spirit, but a balanced blend of all three. The true son of 
Earth, the true children of Earth, are the man and the society 
which possess the Comic Spirit. 

Meredith’s Comic Spirit is that fine, piercing sense of humor 
which is ever ready to detect and expose pride, selfishness, fear, 
laziness and all the false motives which masquerade under the 
guise of virtue and disinterestedness. This conception of the 
Comic Spirit is one of the cardinal points of Meredith’s philos- 
ophy. It remorselessly exposes the failings of old-age, can lay a 
sure finger on the melodramatic in Manfred or the fatal flaw in 
the Garden of Epicurus:— 

That garden would on light supremest verge, 
Were the long drawing of an equal breath 
Healthful for Wisdom’s head, her heart, her aims. 

And it is this searching spirit of Comedy which by its cleansing 
and liberating power makes life pure and simple again. 

Meredith has a golden mind. Like the atmosphere of a sum- 
mer afternoon, it sheds a mature and golden serenity on all it 
touches. That is why one returns to him again and again, always 
sure of stimulation and refreshment. To the mass of undigested 
knowledge which is the inheritance of modern thought, he brings 
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the clarity and confidence of primitive Greece. Not that there 
is anything Greek in his style; but, like the early Greeks, he 
makes life seem simple and joyful and the world homelike once 
again. What a criticism on the jealousies, the fierce competition 
and selfishness of modern life is his sonnet Internal Harmony: to 
meet that spirit of brave and generous codperation is to “draw 
the breath of finer air.”” It seems at first paradoxical that he who 
is so often called difficult and obscure should be the poet whose 
verse gives so simple and courageous a view of life. But in truth 
his thought is always lucid: what obscurity there is springs from 
its expression. In all his verse there is sound wisdom for those 
who have the patience to seek it. Even The Empty Purse, which, 
as we have said, is a very bad poem, contains sound wisdom and a 
rich humanity. 

If we examine the themes Meredith chooses it is easy to see 
how this philosophy of his, this desire for the simplification and 
purification of life, perpetually finds expression. Modern Love, 
perhaps the greatest of his poems, is the tragedy of two lives di- 
vided and destroyed by the multitudinous discords that breed 
from discord. The four Odes in Contribution to the Song of 
French History show the disasters which arose when France 
proved false to her true self as revealed in the noble ideals of the 
Revolution and entered on a career of plunder and violence under 
Napoleon, letting the old dragon of self take the upperhand once 
more and closing her ears to her ancient mentor the Comic Spirit, 
that infallible touchstone for sincerity of thought and motive. 
The ballad of The Nuptials of Attila shows how 


the empire built of scorn 
Agonized, dissolved, and sank. 


The Woods of Westermain teaches that peace and happiness 
spring from a loving trust of Nature and that, once the discord of 
fear and suspicion is admitted, 


Discords out of discords spin 
Round and round derisive din. 


The Lark Ascending is a hymn to frank, unselfish joyousness. 
In the Ode to the Comic Spirit, that spirit is shown to be a great 
cleansing and civilizing force, an alkahest for the petrifying action 
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of custom, prejudice and bigotry: while the Hymn to Color cel- 
ebrates Love as the great interpreter and transformer of Life and 
Death. All are different facets of the one absorbing theme. 
Perhaps Meredith’s greatest poetic power is that of expressing 
intricate psychology in terms of poetry. Analyses which would 
seem to be expressible only by colorless abstracts are by him 
shown vividly and simply in a world of beautiful symbolism. 
It is this which constitutes the greatness of such poems as Modern 
Love and the Hymn to Color. The last-named is a spiritual phi- 
losophy of Color, an expression of the essential permanence in 
the most transient beauty :— 
O bloom of dawn, breathed up from the gold sheaf 
Held springing beneath Orient! that dost hang 
The space of dewdrops running over leaf; 
Thy fleetingness is bigger in the ghost 
Than Time with all his host! 


Modern Love is a wonderful example of psychological analysis ex- 
pressed in a sequence of fifty sonnets. It seems as if Meredith’s 
technical and imaginative powers increased with the difficulty of 
the subject, for in this poem they reach their highest level. In 
these fifty sonnets the tragedy is unfolded with most delicate in- 
sight, most poignant feeling and a wealth of human philosophy, 
all pictured in a vivid and stately imagery. It is a great and 
beautiful achievement of a great poet. 
Martin ARMSTRONG. 


BACK IN BRITTANY 
BY ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT 


Here he was back in France—back in Paris, and idling pleas- 
antly at one of those sidewalk cafés where you can sit all day 
and watch the world stream by. 

When he sailed from home, it had been in his mind that he 
would make this trip something of a pilgrimage, that he would 
tramp once more along the La Ferté road where first he had 
watched the Marines going in, find again the Maxfield Parrish 
forest where the tattered but triumphant infantry fell back for 
breath after the smash under Soissons, pay an humble visit 
to the old friend and great priest who kept the faith during 
the long ordeal of St. Mihiel, nor turn back (as once another 
half-hearted runaway had done) at Varennes, but push on to ex- 
plore the new life at each crest and ravine of the Argonne he 
knew so well. 

Above all, he would seek out Savenay, that little Brittany 
village where he had been stationed for so many months that 
the very silhouette of its gaunt cathedral and the very color and 
lullaby sleepiness of its slow-revolving windmills would make a 
fond reunion. All these things it had been in his mind to 
do. Yet his two months’ stay in France was almost spent 
and he had done none of them—or done few of them, and that 
cursorily. 

Why? he wondered. Something was missing. What? He, 
at least, was not one of those varnished tourists who seemingly 
had expected each group of Frenchmen to welcome them wildly 
as the first troops of 1917 were welcomed, and so, perforce, went 
home in sulks. Served them right. But something was miss- 
ing. Perhaps if a finer use had been made of the victory the 
unquestioning troops had forged, the old scenes of their sacrifice 
would have called him now more urgently. Maybe his was a 
mere nostalgia for the lost companionship, a feeling that he 
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could not make the old hikes alone, nor with uncomprehending 
strangers. Not that a reluctance to leave the Café Napolitan 
needs, per se, a subtle explanation. 

And yet—well, it was an uncomfortable thought that all his 
happy anticipations, all his eager expectations, all the rendez- 
vous he had made during the fighting, were to be dropped as the 
mere phantoms of a passing mood, so easily dispelled, so soon 
forgotten. Surely there must be some continuity, some stamina 
to his fond desires. One thing he could still do. One thing he 
need not weakly forfeit to the inertia of the moment. One 
thing he might carry out to forestall all subsequent regrets. He 
would at least go back to Savenay. 

There was no time to lose. Another week would find him 
calculating, with furrowed brow, in shillings instead of francs. 
Another fortnight and he would be toiling up the gangplank at 
Southampton, tired and homeward bound. If he were going to 
Savenay, he must start next morning. 

So the next morning—it was a Sunday—found him on the 
platform of the Gare d’Orsay at the incredible hour of seven, 
armed with a ticket that had cost him about seven times the 
price he paid when he was one of several million infrequently 
appreciative public charges. Soon he was tucked in his com- 
partment, a section filled to the brim with bags and bundles and 
bourgeoisie. It was a sweltering day, yet he knew from their 
expressions, from the very shape and quality of their luggage, 
that it would be idle to suggest that the window be opened even 
a little way. 

Air-tight, hot, crowded, grimy—and Savenay ten hours away. 
Why, in the name of commonsense, had he ever quit Paris? 
What, in the name of human nature, did he expect these lean 
Bretons to say to him? Most of them would not remember him 
at all. And why should they? Old Madame Richard, who had 
thrashed the life out of his weekly shirt at the village lavoir; old 
Madame Lefeuvre, whose booming voice had always been raised 
in the proud boast that she never used grease in cooking; scorn- 
ful little Clare, who had served chocolate in the patisserie for the 
insatiable Americans and had developed there the colorable con- 
viction that they were a species of chocolate soldier—they might 
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remember him. But what of it? Would anyone be glad to see 
him? 

Madame Cocaud, perhaps. Yes, Madame Cocaud, if she were 
still alive. And, as he drowsed off, his memories staged once 
more the smoky old buvette, hung with festoons of sausages and 
with copper kettles innumerable. There, since her widowhood, 
had Madame Cocaud served the drinks when once a week mar- 
ket day would bring a strange pageant of Breton folk to Savenay 
and transform the gray square of the Mairie into a chattering, 
fluttering county fair. There, since the black morning when the 
Government reported tersely and with mimeographed sympathy 
that her son had been killed at the front, she had dwelt alone, a 
sleepless and a haunted woman. The neighbors shook their 
heads, and vowed that poor Mother Cocaud’s mind was affected, 
and avoided her. Then one scorching day in 1917, an American 
had clattered up to the buvette, put his head in the door, and 
roared for food. She protested that hers was no restaurant, and 
he started to go, but, obeying some sudden impulse, she beckoned 
him back, put a few fresh twigs on the open fire, and bent over 
a pan that soon produced a supper of extraordinary savor. It 
was eaten with gusto and was watched over from the shadow of 
the kitchen by an old woman who, now and again, would lift 
her apron to her eyes. 

That was the beginning of an unofficial American mess which 
was crowded to suffocation morning, noon and night for two 
years, until the last boatload of the A. E. F. shoved off for home. 
Somehow, Madame Cocaud knew that in feeding these young 
strangers she would find peace,—knew, in a way which satisfied 
something within her, that, in comforting and cheering them, 
she would be pleasing her lost son. 

What plates of crépes, what pans of Breton sausage, what jars 
of jam, what cellars of wine vanished in those two years! Which 
of the boys paid, and how many sneaked away without paying 
anything, she never knew. She asked only that there be enough 
funds to keep the supplies moving. She charged so little and 
her price scale was so sketchy. You would gorge yourself for 
hours and clamor for your check only to be waved aside and told 
to come back another time and settle when she was less busy. 
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If you protested with mock solemnity that you might never come 
back, she would make a transparent pretense of figuring on a 
morsel of paper and then, with a comically unsuccessful effort 
to look severe and commercial, she would emerge with some such 
absurd charge as three francs. 

This utter failure on her part to appreciate the financial oppor- 
tunities offered by the passing of the crusaders was a source of 
considerable bewilderment and no little annoyance to her neigh- 
bors. They pointed out to her that in time the Americans would 
be gone, that then the ancient quiet would fall on the village, and 
that she would have no fortune put away for the after years. 
“On whom would I spend it?” asked Madame Cocaud. 

The pilgrim would not soon forget that look which used to come 
into her face when the soldiers ordered to the front came in to 
kiss her goodbye. Madame Cocaud had a thousand sons in the 
war. Surely she would remember the least of them, would have 
a welcome for the meanest of her subjects. 

He was thinking of her now and smiling as the train pulled in 
to Savenay. 

It was strange to see the station, once so alive with jostling 
troops, now quiet andempty. A few folk straggled from the train 
across the fields. The hillroad to the village square stretched 
hot and white and steep before him. As he plodded up, he wished 
devoutly that he had not come. Only one trace of the A. E. F., 
that was, greeted him as he climbed. It was a little pointing 
sign which read: “‘To the American Cemetery.” 

He dropped his bag at the Hotel of the Green Oak, laid claim 
to a six-franc room for the night (he wanted to leave on the next 
train but it would be pusillanimous not to stay till morning) and 
walked out towards what had been the American hospital. 

Here and there along the road, a shopkeeper came out and 
saluted him cordially but vaguely. It was interesting to find 
young folk in the street, knots of loitering Willie Baxters as you 
might find them in any Gopher Prairie of a Sunday afternoon. 
There had been none in the old days, but now the war was over. 

The hospital was gone. The ruddy slanting sunlight fell 
across the fields where acres of tents and barracks had stood, 
all of them gone now, even the theatre that was built with such 
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energy by its prospective patrons. Still standing, however, was 
the stone school-house which had been its nucleus, now a school 
once more, with all the luxurious American plumbing piously 
torn out and scrapped lest the young idea be softened by too 
much new-fangled comfort. 

There, in a quondam squad-room, where he himself remembered 
sleeping for a time, there were traces of school-work, scrawled 
blackboards and all the débris of a class in Moliére. At least 
the bits of paper left lying on the desks indicated that the teacher 
had been lecturing (tepidly, perhaps) on the sins of L’Avare. 
With something of a start, he discovered that the notes had been 
taken on the back of old American court-martial papers. On 
the piece he held in his hand, he read the fragment of an indict- 
ment which accused (doubtless with justice) one he had known 
of having gone A. W. O. L. 

Here was reconstruction with a vengeance. There was in it 
something of the lilt of the rhythm of history. He had felt its 
thrill before, once when he saw German prisoners filling in the 
trenches around Rheims, again a year later when he had heard 
the machines threshing in the wheat at Belleau Wood, and only 
just the other day when, high in the French Alps, at the blazing, 
blinding electrical forges of Ugines, he had seen the armored 
turrets of crippled tanks and the rusty cases of a million shells 
being melted and recast into the tools and machinery of peace. 

It was getting late. As he started down the road leading back 
into the town, he could see ahead of him on the right the jaunty 
sign of the patisserie. He vividly remembered how great was 
the quantity and variety of cakes it had been possible to wash 
down with chocolate or vin ordinaire during the hour before 
taps—such variety and such delicacy as no trays of French pastry 
ever evinced in America. Once he had tried to explore the low- 
ceilinged kitchen where they were fashioned, only to have the 
scandalized patronne drag him hastily from the threshold. Why, 
even she dared not cross it. She might employ a famous Breton 
pastry cook, but by a law of his guild as old and as strong as 
Chartres Cathedral, she might not get near enough to him to 
learn the secrets of his art. 

The now cheering pilgrim remembered, too, one drizzling night 
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in the late summer of ’17, when the newly arrived Americans 
found the young patronne weeping helplessly over her two-weeks 
old son. Her husband was at the front, there were no doctors 
within many miles, and she was left alone and frightened with 
a baby whom a clumsy and stupid midwife had blinded at birth. 
He remembered how the puzzled Americans had carried her off 
hopefully to where a famous American surgeon, destined for big 
work in France, was billeted while his orders loitered, how, in 
two weeks, her boy could see as well as you, and how always 
thereafter the Americans had a staunch friend at the patisserie— 
that, too, he remembered. 

That is why he was sure now that she would be glad to see any 
of the old crowd. And he was not mistaken. It was not long 
before the pilgrim was seated in the shop, with the greatly- 
expanded youngster on one knee and a plate of pastry on the 
other, while Madame poured steadily from a dusty bottle of 
Madeira and showered him with questions as to the whereabouts 
and health of the doctor who had given back her boy’s eyes— 
beautiful eyes, now, and as big as saucers. 

She was somewhat taken back when her guest, in his decadent 
civilian state, paused far short of the eighteen cakes she had 
recalled as his wartime record. He protested that he must save 
some room for one of Madame Cocaud’s dinners. 

“Oh, I am glad you are going there,” the little patronne as- 
sented eagerly. ‘‘Sheissolonely now. It has been hard for her 
these days, when all the boys that had been his schoolmates and 
companions, have come rattling home from the war. To sit 
alone in your shop and hear the shouts and the laughter when 
your neighbor’s son comes home—that is not easy.” There was 
the ghost of a fear in her eyes as she reached then for her own 
boy and smoothed out the tousle of his hair. 

When, a few moments later, he stood at the threshold of 
Madame Cocaud’s shop, he knew he had come to the end of his 
little journey. It was a heart-warming reunion, in which one 
white coif became sadly disarranged. She wanted to ask after 
twenty men at once and, at the same time, she felt she must begin 
cooking for the one at hand without loss of time. Almost 
instinctively, as she rattled on, her hand reached for her frying 
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pan. She did not ask him what he wanted. She knew and set 
to work contentedly on a mess of crépes et saucisses. She laid 
no place for him in the gloomy outer room, but cleared his old 
one at the little table in the kitchen corner, so near the hearth 
that it was never outside her range as a juggler to flip her cakes 
from the fire to the table. 

A strange and unfamiliar maid hovered on the outskirts of 
these proceedings. What had become of the old one, the shy, 
quiet girl who would never engage even in the mildest banter 
with the hurrying Americans, nor appear with the other natives 
at the occasional band concert at the hospital? Once Madame 
Cocaud had tried to beguile her to such a concert, which she 
herself was dreading because she knew she would be over- 
come (as, indeed, she was) when they reached the Marseillaise. 
But the girl had been too afraid of some criticism from the family 
of her betrothed, who was at the front and might hear that she 
was gadding about with the Americans. 

“‘And did the boy come back?” 

“Oh yes,” said Madame Cocaud, “he came back. But, after 
she had waited five years for him, he married someone else.” 

This seemed very tragic. 

“And the girl, did it hurt her deeply? Was she—” 

“Oh, yes, she was inconsolable, quite inconsolable.” 

“Did she—did she—”’ he trailed off apprehensively. 

“Oh, yes,” said Madame Cocaud cheerfully, “she married 
someone else, too.” 

Then, as the coffee came on, and a great medley of liqueurs 
from all manner of strange, squat bottles, she delved into her 
desk and emerged with an armful of letters and Christmas cards 
and postals, all from America, a curious assortment of penman- 
ship, from the nice chirography of some remote librarian to the 
painfully achieved superscription by one infrequently given to 
the habit of writing. They were all affectionate greetings from 
her lost Americans, some in earnest French, some in English, 
some in a fantastic blending of the two. She did not know how 
to answer them, did not know, indeed, from whom any of them 
had come. She could only keep them in her desk to be taken 
out from time to time and held in her lap. The two spent an 
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hour trying to identify the senders. He suggested lightly that 
she take a page advertisement in an American magazine to 
acknowledge them, and he had to devote considerable energy to 
dissuading her from the notion. 

‘And here,” she said with a twinkle in her eye, “here is some- 
thing that came yesterday.” 

So saying, she unfurled a deal of paper and string and bran- 
dished therefrom a formidable carving set, which had spent six 
months seeping through the douane. An inclosed card identified 
the gift as coming from one who had been a private in the A. E. F. 
and who was now resident in Newark, N. J. She shook her head 
helplessly, for it is not by names that she remembers them all. 

“T think I know who he is,” she confided in a whisper, as 
though it seemed hardly fair to let the old walls know. “It’s a 
boy who borrowed my carving knife one night and lost it.” 

They carried the stack of American mail back to the rickety 
escritoire and stuffed it away. There were two other bursting 
cubbyholes alongside. He pointed questioningly to the first of 
them. 

“They are all the letters about my son,” she explained, eyeing 
them askance. “Letters from the Government, from monu- 
ment-makers, from dealers in deuil, from the school where he 
studied, from the university where he lectured, from the people 
in London with whom he stayed when he lectured there. He 
was a lecturer on peace, Monsieur. Quelle ironie!—The letters 
are all here. See, I have never opened them.” 

And she darted a frightened look at him, as though she feared 
he would propose their being opened and read at once. He 
shifted hastily to the other collection. 

these?” 

Whereat she chuckled gleefully and her kindly face—it is the 
kindliest face in all the world—wrinkled with the quizzical 
amusement of her famous smile. The A. E. F. justified its ex- 
istence when, even for a little time, it brought back Madame 
Cocaud’s smile. 

“Those,” she announced, “‘are all the letters and threats and 
warnings from the tax-office, inquiring about my excess profits 
during the war. They’ve heard somewhere—we all have neigh- 
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bors—that for two years this was a tremendous restaurant. And 
now they want a part of the loot. I told them I made no money 
from the Americans. But what tax-collector would ever believe 
that? They’ve asked me now to make out a statement of re- 
ceipts and disbursements for each day of the war.” 

And Madame Cocaud, who had often collected only from those 
who pursued her with insistence that she charge them something, 
laughed till her white coif shook. But what had she said in 
reply? Why, she had suggested to the tax-collector that, if he 
was in such desperate straits, he might go to the war-office and 
draw the insolent, impious money which was her legal due 
because her son had been killed for France. For herself, she 
would never touch a sou of it. 

The thought of Madame Cocaud being harried as a profiteer 
was too much for the visitor. As he uprooted himself at mid- 
night, he asked for his bill. “‘Oh, you’ll be here for breakfast,” 
said she, up to her old tricks. So after breakfast next morning— 
a very toureen of coffee, and such coffee!—he asked again. “But 
you will be here for lunch,” she suggested, with a baffled look in 
her eyes. No—see: here was his bag all packed. He was going 
straight from her door to the cemetery, and then, cutting across 
the fields, he would catch the morning train back to Paris. 

“Ah, then,” she said, “I must say goodbye. I couldn’t be 
happy if you went away thinking of this as a tavern where you 
paid like some stranger. This is your home in Brittany.” 

So she kissed him on both cheeks, and the memory of her 
standing in the doorway, to watch him as he crossed the square, 
was with him an hour later as he clambered aboard the Paris 
train, preémpted a vacant compartment, opened the windows 
wide, put his feet up, covered his face with a copy of Le Phare, 
and settled back to drowse his way to the Gare-D’Orsay, while 
the thump and rattle of the wheels took up a refrain which 
seemed to say: “Glad-you-came, glad-you-came, glad-you-came.” 
- There were overtones, too. Over and above the rhythm, there 
broke clear and satisfying and curiously sad the sound of a page 
turning in the history of his life. 

ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT. 


SOME IMPRESSIONS OF MY ELDERS 
BY ST. JOHN ERVINE 


JOHN GALSWORTHY 
I 


Ir is sometimes said that an artist never intrudes his personal- 
ity into his work and that the great writers of the world have kept 
themselves so closely to themselves that their readers have never 
been able to discover anything of their faith or partialities. This 
is not only untrue, but is also absurd, for how can any man hope 
to exclude himself from his creations, since without him the crea- 
tions would not be? There never was a book of any sort which 
did not in some fashion reveal the nature of its author to discern- 
ing readers, and I will personally undertake to give a fairly accu- 
rate account of the general character of any author after an atten- 
tive reading of all his writings. There are authors, such as Mr. 
Bernard Shaw and Mr. H. G. Wells, who do not make any pre- 
tence of excluding themselves from the notice of their readers: 
they deliberately force themselves into their books; and the 
habit has become so much a part of their nature that they some- 
times do it unconsciously. One may say of them, perhaps, that 
we learn chiefly from their writings what their opinions are, but 
learn nothing of their characters; but while it is true that we do 
receive much information about their opinions, it is true also, I 
think, that they unmistakably reveal themselves, something of 
the intimate parts of them, to those who closely consider their 
books. Fielding formally held up the course of his stories in 
order that he might state his views to his readers, and Dickens 
and Thackeray followed his example; but all three of them re- 
vealed more than their beliefs to their readers—they revealed 
also themselves. Mr. Shaw and Mr. Wells are excellent exam- 
ples of what may be described as the Direct Revealers—writers 
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who nakedly manifest their opinions and, more or less nakedly, 
their personalities in their books. The Indirect Revealers are 
best exemplified in two poets, Shakespeare and John Millington 
Synge, and one novelist and dramatist, Mr. John Galsworthy. 
We have very little documentary evidence of Shakespeare’s 
existence, and it is impossible, therefore, to write his biography 
with the accuracy of detail with which one is able to record the 
events of, say, Roosevelt’s career; but there is a clear and unmis- 
takable account of his hopes and fears and beliefs and disbeliefs, 
a most faithful portrait of his character, contained in his poems 
and plays. How can any one fail to discover behind his work the 
figure of a grave, fastidious, disdainful and distrustful and soli- 
tary man whose spiritual solitude was concealed under an appear- 
ance of gregariousness and cheerful living that made him a good 
companion on most occasions without being excessively popular. 
Ben Jonson, despite his quarrelsome character, was probably 
more deeply loved by his contemporaries than Shakespeare was, 
because Shakespeare had more of reserve and spiritual isolation 
than Ben had, and was less willing to put faith in the virtue of the 
crowd; but I imagine that had one interrogated any of Shake- 
speare’s friends, they would have said of him, “Oh, yes, I like 
William Shakespeare very much! He’s a good chap, but a little 
odd . . . queer . . . at times. It isn’t easy to make 
friends with him. He always keeps you at your distance—not 
deliberately, of course, but in some vague way. He understands 
us all right, and he takes part in our revels, but he never com- 
pletely descends to our level. Now, old Ben . . . he’sa 
good, hearty chap! He is so comradely that we frequently forget 
he is Ben Jonson and think of him as just one of ourselves. 
Shakespeare’s friendly enough, but we never forget that he is 
Shakespeare. Sometimes, quite unintentionally, he makes us 
feel a little common! ¢ 

The best biography of John Synge that I have read—and I 
have read all of them—is contained in his plays and poems. It 
is impossible to rise from his books without an impression of 
intense loneliness and unachievable desires, of a man eager to be 
the hero of romantic exploits but totally unable to stand up to 
life and make himself a hero because of some spiritual ineffective- 
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ness, some lack of assertion which makes for fumbling and self- 
distrust; and one goes from the plays and poems to the biog- 
raphies and is not surprised at reading of his lonely life. How 
often the word “lonesome” occurs in his writings, and how deeply 
he insists on the terrors of solitude! Pegeen Mike in The Playboy 
of the Western World reproves her father for going “‘ over the sands 
to Kate Cassidy’s wake” and leaving her alone in the shebeen: 
If I am a queer daughter, it’s a queer father’d be leaving me lonesome these 


twelve hours of dark, and I piling the turf with the dogs barking, and the 
calves mooing, and my own teeth rattling with the fear. 


I imagine that there is some deep personal feeling of Synge’s 
in the speech he puts into the mouth of Christy Mahon in the 
second act of the same play: 

Christy: 

And isn’t it a poor thing to be starting again, and I a lonesome fellow will be 
looking out on women and girls the way the needy fallen spirits do be looking 
for the Lord? 

Pegeen: 

What call have you to be that lonesome when there’s poor girls walking 
Mayo in their thousands now? 
Christy: 

It’s well you know what call I have. It’s well you know it’s a lonesome 
thing to be passing small towns with the lights shining sideways when the 
night is down, or going in strange places with a dog noising before you and a 
dog noising behind, or drawn to the cities where you'd hear a voice kissing and 
talking deep love in every shadow of the ditch, and you passing on with an 
empty, hungry stomach failing from your heart. 

Pegeen: 

I’m thinking you’re an odd man, Christy Mahon. The oddest walking fel- 
low I ever set my eyes on to this hour to-day. 
Christy: 

What would any be but odd men and they living lonesome in the world? 

The scene of all his plays is laid in a lonely place: the last cot- 
tage at the head of a long glen in Wicklow; a small and remote 
island off the west coast of Ireland; a distant hamlet in a moun- 
tainous district. His people are possessed of a perpetual fear of 
death and old age, and lead uneventful lives, having minds which 
continually crave for the performance of splendid and unusual 
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deeds. Few men have put their longings and disappointments 
so boldly and plainly into their work as John Synge put his. Ido 
not suggest that an author may be identified with every word and 
action of his creatures—a manifestly absurd suggestion—but I do 
suggest that it is possible for an intelligent reader to obtain a very 
clear and well-defined impression of the character and beliefs of an 
author from a careful study of the whole body of his work. 


II 


Mr. John Galsworthy is the most sensitive figure in the ranks 
of modern men of letters, but his sensitiveness is of a peculiar na- 
ture, for it is almost totally impersonal. One thinks of Dos- 
toievsky eternally pitying himself in the belief that he was pitying 
humanity and particularly that part of it which is Russian; or of 
Maxim Gorki, as shown in his vivid and extraordinary study of 
Leo Tolstoi,' preoccupied with himself to the extent of imagining 
that Tolstoi, the aristocrat, related salacious stories in common 
speech to him, the peasant, because he imagined that Gorki, 
being of vulgar origin, could not appreciate refined conversation: 

I remember my first meeting with him and his talk about Varienka Oliessova 
and Twenty-six and One. From the ordinary point of view, what he said was a 
string of indecent words. I was perplexed by it and even offended. I thought 


that he considered me incapable of understanding any other kind of language. 
I understand now: it was silly to have felt offended. 


One thinks, too, of Mr. Shaw’s lively interest in himself, and 
of Mr. Wells’s eagerness to remold the world nearer to his heart’s 
desire. And remembering these men, intensely individual and 
not reluctant to speak of themselves, one is startled to discover 
how destitute of egotism Mr. Galsworthy seems to be. It may 
even be argued that his lack of interest in himself is a sign of 
inadequate artistry, that it is impossible for a man of supreme 
quality to be so utterly unconcerned about himself as Mr. Gals- 
worthy is. He has written more than a dozen novels and at least 
a dozen plays, but there is not one line in any of them to denote 
that he takes any interest whatever in John Galsworthy. The 
most obvious characteristic of his work is an immense and, some- 

1 Reminiscences of Leo Nicolayevitch Tolstoi, by Maxim Gorki. 
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times, indiscriminating pity, but I imagine that the only creature 
on whom he has no pity is himself. Whatever of joy and grief 
he has had in life has been closely retained, and the reticence 
which was characteristic of the English people—I am now using 
the word “English” in the strict sense—in pre-war times, but is 
hardly characteristic of them now, is most clearly to be observed 
in Mr. Galsworthy. And yet there are few among contemporary 
writers who reveal so much of themselves as he does. Neither 
Mr. Shaw nor Mr. Wells, who constantly expose their beliefs to 
their readers, do in the long run tell so much about their charac- 
ters as Mr. Galsworthy, who never makes a conscious revelation 
of himself and is probably quite unaware that he has made any 
revelations at all. How often have we observed in our own rela- 
tionships that some garrulous person, constantly engaged in ego- 
tistical conversation, contrives to conceal knowledge of himself 
from us, while some silent friend, with lips tightly closed, most 
amazingly gives himself away. One looks at Mr. Galsworthy’s 
handsome, sensitive face and is immediately aware of tightened 
lips! . . . But the lips are not tightened because of things 
done to him, but because of things done to others. 

I remember, more than ten years ago, reading a notice of the 
first performance of Justice in an English Sunday newspaper in 
which the critic, who must have been terribly drunk when he 
wrote it, attacked the play, making nine misstatements of fact 
about it in as many lines. Those were the days when I took the 
field on the slightest provocation. An insult offered to a man of 
letters for whom I had respect was an insult offered to me, and I 
made much trouble for myself by smacking faces with great 
ferocity for offences, not against me, but against my friends and 
my betters. I wrote a letter to that critic which created some 
havoc in his sodden brain, and I then posted a copy of it to Mr. 
Galsworthy. He thanked me very civilly for what I had done, 
and added that he never replied to criticism of any sort! I was 
astounded by this statement and a little dashed. My faith in 
those days was, crudely, two eyes for one tooth! Those who 
struck at me might expect two blows in return. Like Mrs. Fer- 
guson, in my play, John Ferguson, I said to myself, “If anyone 
was to hurt me, I’d do my best to hurt them back and hurt them 
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harder nor they hurt me!”’ I could not bring myself into line 
with the meekness of Mr. Galsworthy until I discovered in it a 
form of supreme arrogance! . . . Now that I know him and 
his work better, I realize that I was wrong in my estimation of 
him both as excessively meek and excessively arrogant. His rule 
never to reply to criticism, however unfair, is a sign, not of humil- 
ity or pride, but of complete indifference to himself. I can be- 
lieve in him becoming furious with one who belittled a dog, but I 
cannot believe in him displaying any feeling over one who belit- 
tled him. 

But when I look at his tightened lips, I feel certain that they 
are drawn closely together, not to prevent himself from forgetting 
his indifference to himself, but to prevent him from pouring out 
his anger at wrong and cruelty suffered by other people. His 
hatred of injustice possesses him like a fury, so that I expect to find 
his hands always clenched. There are times, indeed, when he al- 
lows his feeling for others, human and animal, to destroy his 
sense of proportion, and he will sometimes imagine that people or 
beasts are suffering a great deal more of pain than they really are, 
even that they are suffering when in fact they are not suffering 
at all. This is the complaint most commonly made of him by his 
critics, that he sometimes exaggerates the extent to which people 
and, particularly, animals suffer. When I was a child, I remem- 
ber that I often read in sentimental Sunday-school books of slum 
children who never smiled and had never seen grass. I suppose 
that fundamentally I have a sceptical mind, for even then I found 
myself doubting whether there were any children in the world 
who had never seen grass. Grass is so persistent! . . . I 
knew that a street had only to be free of traffic for a short while 
and little blades of grass would begin to push up from between the 
cobbles! . . . It might be that slum children never smiled— 
though I was dubious of that—but all of them must have seen 
some grass sometime. Then I grew up and left Ulster and went 
to England, and for two or three years I lived on the confines of a 
slum in South London, where I discovered that my sentimental 
authors were sentimental liars, that poor people do not live lives 
of incessant misery, that they smile and laugh as often as, if not 
more frequently than, rich people, and are fully as happy as any- 
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one else. Happiness and unhappiness are conditions of the 
spirit, and provided a man has sufficient food to eat and a decent 
shelter and warm clothes, it matters very little whether he be rich 
or poor. Mr. Galsworthy is not always as sensible of this as he 
might be. Like many idealists he attaches more importance to 
material things than many materialists do. He lets himself be 
too easily persuaded that a thing is wrong because it looks wrong. 
If he had walked into the Valley of Elah on that morning when 
the fair and ruddy youth, David, encountered Goliath, he would 
certainly have run to David’s side. What combat could have 
seemed more unequal than that? David was young and slender 
and of ordinary stature. He wore no armor and his weapons 
were a sling and five pebbles casually picked from a brook. Go- 
liath was five cubits and a span high, and his huge body was cov- 
ered with heavy armor. There was a helmet of brass on his 
head, and there were greaves of brass on his legs, and a target of 
brass between his shoulders. His weapons were terrible: the 
staff of his spear was like a weaver’s beam, and his spear’s head 
weighed six hundred shekels of iron. A man walked in front of 
him carryinga shield! . . . No wonder that Goliath mocked 
at David and threatened to pick the flesh from his bones and give 
it to the birds. He probably felt that one breath from his mouth 
would blow David clean out of the valley. Mr. Galsworthy, had 
he been present on that occasion, would have said to himself, 
“Poor David, young and slight and ill-armed, has no chance 
whatever against this great hulking, uncircumcized Philistine! 
. . The combat certainly was an unequal one, but the 
pdventags lay, not with Goliath, but with David. The giant had 
the outward show of strength, but David had the Power of God 
in his right arm, and before that Power Goliath was but a bone- 
less beast. Mr. Galsworthy makes Stephen More, in his play 
The Mob, revile the crowd in these terms: 
You are the thing that pelts the weak; kicks women; howls down free speech. 
This to-day, and that to-morrow. Brain—you have none! Spirit—not the 


ghost of it! If you’re not meanness, there’s no such thing. If you’re not 
cowardice, there is no cowardice. 


Neither Stephen More nor Mr. Galsworthy appears to know 
that these characteristics of the mob are the characteristics of 
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weak things. Strong men do not pelt the weak or kick women, 
nor do they prevent free speech. It is weak men and timid men 
and ignorant, frightened men—politicians and officials and gut- 
tersnipes and sinful men—who do these things, because they have 
neither the courage nor the strength nor the intelligence to do 
otherwise. The mob-instinct of unreasoning chivalry, the nat- 
ural impulse to take the part of “the little ’un,” constitutes a 
very serious danger to Mr. Galsworthy’s work: he is becoming 
increasingly partisan in his opinions and sympathies, with the 
result that his sentiment is in danger of degenerating into senti- 
mentalism, and he, so commonly considered impartial, is likely 
to end in a state of hopeless and wrong-headed bias. He is be- 
ginning to believe that a weak man is right because he is weak. 
He is forgetting the truth enunciated, perhaps excessively, by 
Dr. Stockmann in An Enemy of the People that “the strongest 
man in the world is the man who stands absolutely alone.” Or if 
he has not forgotten it, he is in danger of believing that a minor- 
ity is always in the right because it is a minority: a belief which 
is as fallacious as that which Mr. G. K. Chesterton sometimes 
seems to hold, that a majority is always in the right because it is 
amajority. The plain and platitudinous truth is that only those 
are in the right who are in the right, whether they be in a ma- 
jority or ina minority. Weakness, although it may endow a man 
with cunning, does not endow him with moral authority. Mr. 
Galsworthy at times lets his pity for weakness lead him into 
seeming to regard it as a sign of infallible judgment. 


Ill 


He seems to be most impressed, in viewing the human scene, by 
the sense of property which he discovers in mankind. In his 
best work, the novels of the Forsyte Saga, beginning with The 
Man of Property and continued in his latest book, In Chancery, 
one finds him attributing this sense to human beings to a degree 
which is, in my belief, entirely excessive. Soames Forsyte, “the 
man of property,” is portrayed to us as a man who regards all 
things, human and otherwise, as things to be owned. His wife is 
a piece of property just as a picture or a dogis. When he obtains 
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a divorce from her and marries a young French girl, Annette, he 
treats the latter as a piece of valuable property useful for the pur- 
pose of producing a still more valuable piece of property; and 
when Annette bears a daughter to him, he is left exclaiming al- 
most passionately that this child is his, not hers and his, but his! 
All the members of the Forsyte family, described with great par- 
ticularity, are possessed of this sense of property, but it is more 
highly developed in Soames than in any of them. Even those 
members of it, like young Jolyon Forsyte, who break with the 
family tradition, concentrate on this property point. They only 
differ from the rest of the family in being anti-, rather than pro-, 
property. None of them seems to be indifferent to property. 
The dominating influence in their lives, either for happiness or 
for misery, is property. Mr. Galsworthy states of them that as 
they watched the funeral of Queen Victoria, they felt that they 
were burying more history for their money than had ever been 
buried before. One of the Forsyte women loves the statement of 
Christ that “In My Father’s house are many mansions” because 
it comforts her sense of property. Most of the conflict in the 
Galsworthy novels springs from the reactions of the characters to 
this sense, and it is labored to the point of attenuation. The 
temperamental differences between Soames and Irene Forsyte in 
The Man of Property are obscurely stated, and still more obscurely 
stated in the dramatized version of their relationship called The 
Fugitive, in which Soames and Irene become George and Clare 
Dedmond, and Bosinney, the architect-lover, becomes Malise, the 
journalist-lover. It is true that the differences which break a 
marriage are sometimes the result of fundamental things which 
cannot be described with the clarity of the items in an auction- 
eer’s catalogue; but the business of an artist is to make obscure 
things plain and understandable, and the success of his work de- 
pends upon the way in which he impresses his readers with the 
vagueness and obscurity of these things and yet at the same time 
makes them realize how substantial they are. Soames and Irene 
Forsyte may not be able to say why they cannot live together, 
but Mr. Galsworthy must be able to do so and he must empower 
his readers to do so, too. A novelist gives a sense of inarticulate- 
ness in a character, not by making him so inarticulate that the 
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readers cannot hear or understand a word he is saying, but by 
making his inarticulateness articulate. The danger into which 
many writers tumble headlong is that they will spend all their en- 
ergies on getting the details right and will leave the general effect 
obscure. One sees signs of this in Mr. Galsworthy’s work. He 
is so busy endowing his people with a sense of property that he 
occasionally omits to endow them with a sense of humanity. If 
one compares the Forsyte novels, say, In Chancery, with Mrs. 
Edith Wharton’s latest book, The Age of Innocence, one discovers 
that in each case, the theme is concerned with the institution of 
the family, with the tribal instinct which makes the majority of 
minds seek identity rather than dissimilarity. But in Mrs. 
Wharton’s book, this tribal instinct is humanly expressed, 
whereas in Mr. Galsworthy’s it is not. I recognize Mrs. Whar- 
ton’s people as human beings, but I am sceptical about Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s people. Old Mrs. Mingott, in The Age of Innocence, has 
affinity with old Jolyon Forsyte in The Man of Property and The 
Indian Summer of a Forsyte. (He is the most human figure in the 
Saga.) But the rest of the cast in the Forsyte Saga has less 
relevance to humanity than the rest of the cast in The Age of 
Innocence, and the reason is, I think, that Mr. Galsworthy has 
allowed his theory to get the better of his people, whereas Mrs. 
Wharton, whatever her theory may be, has kept her eye very 
steadfastly on human beings. The Countess Olenska in The Age 
of Innocence has verisimilitude which is absent from the figure 
of Irene Forsyte in The Man of Property or Clare Dedmond in 
The Fugitive. We can comprehend Ellen Olenska, but Irene 
Forsyte utterly eludes us. 


IV 


I like The Country House and Five Tales better, I think, than 
anything else that Mr. Galsworthy has written. The human 
sense is more truly felt in these books than in any others that he 
has done. There are few figures in modern fiction so tender and 
beautiful as Mrs. Pendyce in The Country House and few figures so 
immensely impressive and indomitable as the old man in the 


story called “The Stoic” which is the first of the Five Tales. Mr. 
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Galsworthy has a love of beauty which permeates everything 
that he writes and reconciles his more critical readers to his dubi- 
ous characterization. I suppose the truth about his work is that 
he has not sufficiently disciplined his feelings and, for this reason, 
allows his sympathies with his suffering people to swamp his 
judgments. He is, in every act and thought, a chivalrous man, 
and his instinct is, not to examine the facts of a case, but to rush 
instantly and hotly to the defence of the seemingly defenceless. 
An artist is never indifferent to the wrongs of men, but his artistry 
prevents him from making mistakes about the persons who are 
suffering the wrongs. One’s fear is that Mr. Galsworthy is in- 
clined to allow his philanthropy to take the place of his artistry. 
Even in that fine book, The Country House, he sometimes makes a 
formula or a trick out of some fine, instinctive sentiment. In the 
fourth chapter of part II, Mr. Pendyce, during a period of stress, 
treads on a spaniel’s foot. 

The spaniel yelped. ‘“D——n the dog! Oh, poor fellow, John!” said Mr. 
Pendyce. 
Now, in those words, one has exemplified the acute penetration 
into people’s minds and emotions which is discoverable in Mr. 
Galsworthy; but he is not content to leave the incident in its sim- 
plicity and nature. Before we have reached the end of the chap- 
ter, that instinctive utterance by Mr. Pendyce has become a 
rather threadbare literary trick by Mr. Galsworthy. Mr. Pen- 
dyce treads on the dog again two pages later, and Mr. Pendyce re- 
peats himself exactly : ““D——n the dog! Oh, poor fellow, John!” 
And five pages later, he treads on the spaniel a third time, and a 
third time he says, “‘D——n the dog! Oh, poor fellow, John!” 
It is obvious, surely, that on the first occasion, Mr. Galsworthy 
made Mr. Pendyce speak from his heart, but on the second and 
third occasions he made him speak like a ventriloquist’s doll. 
One can find many similarly inapt things even in this book, where 
Mr. Galsworthy keeps very close to humanity. Mr. Pendyce 
ejaculates, on hearing that his son has gone after illicit love, 
““What on earth made me send George to Eton?” when he him- 
self had been educated at another school. One knows what Mr. 
Galsworthy is here trying to do, to express the love of tradition 
and custom which governs the life of such a man as Mr. Pendyce, 
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feels certain that whatever else Mr. Pendyce may have said on 
that occasion, he did not say, “What on earth made me send 
George to Eton?” Too many of his people make impotent ges- 
tures, and it is remarkable that these impotent people are nearly 
always his most idealistic characters. Such an one is Gregory 
Vigil in The Country House who constantly clutches his forehead 
and tilts his face towards the sky and generally strikes attitudes 
of despair until one begins to feel that he is the weakest of weak- 
lings. And it is extraordinary to observe what havoc Mr. Gals- 
worthy, ordinarily a very fastidious writer, sometimes makes of 
the English language. In The Man of Property he gives a de- 
tailed description of Mrs. Septimus Small in the course of which 
he states that “an innumerable pout clung all over” her face, and 
on the page immediately succeeding the one on which that queer 
description occurs, he states that Mrs. Small “owned three ca- 
naries, the cat Tommy, and half a parrot—in common with her 
sister Hester. .”’ We may, perhaps, pass “‘an innumer- 
able pout”’ as an impressionistic phrase, but it is quite clear that 
carelessness caused Mr. Galsworthy to say that Mrs. Septimus 
Small owned “half a parrot—in common with her sister Hester” 
when what he wished to say was that Hester and she were joint 
owners of a parrot! 


V 


It is his sincerity and his chivalry and his pity and his sense of 
beauty, a little too conscious, perhaps, which, much more than 
his powers of thought, make us read his novels and witness the 
performance of his plays. These qualities tend to become obses- 
sions in him with the result that his sense of proportion and his 
verity are disorganized and he is led into sentimentalities, some 
of which, on first sight, have an impressive appearance which is 
not maintained after closer scrutiny. In one of his plays, A Bit 
o’ Love, he makes the chief character, a young clergyman, end 
the play with this prayer: 

God, of the moon and the sun; of joy and beauty, of loneliness and sorrow— 
Give me strength to go on, till I love every living thing. 
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That is a prayer which sounds impressive until it is critically 
considered. It is not possible for a man to love every living 
thing. There are certain things which he hates with his mind 
and certain things which he hates with his instincts, and it is 
either very difficult or impossible for him to control those hatreds. 
The best he can hope for is that he can restrain his hatred from 
active demonstrations. ‘There are hatreds which he ought to 
possess, hatreds which Mr. Galsworthy himself possesses in a 
high degree: hatred of cruel men, hatred of oppressive men, 
hatred of men who promote discord out of sheer devilish delight; 
but these hatreds are feeble in comparison with the instinctive 
hatreds most of us have without understanding why we have 
them. To pray for strength to go on until one loves every living 
thing is, therefore, to pray for the moon, and exalted desires 
which are insusceptible of realization become banalities. There 
are times, in his anger at coarseness and cruel insult and lack of 
pity, when Mr. Galsworthy attributes a degree of ruffianliness to 
people which is lacking in verity. In his novel, Saint’s Progress, 
he causes “‘two big loutish boys” to jeer at the old clergyman, 
Pierson, whose daughter has had a war-baby without being mar- 
ried. The two “loutish boys” shout after him, “‘ Wot price the 
little barstard?”” Now, I simply do not believe that such a thing 
happened or could have happened in London during the war. 
Cruelty did not manifest itself in just that way, and it is here, I 
think, that one discovers Mr. Galsworthy’s chief disability, the 
fact that his powers of observation are not so acute as one might 
reasonably expect them to be. There is an old saying that the 
looker-on sees more of the game than those who take part in it— 
and there is some truth in the old saying; but it is true also that 
the looker-on may be totally ignorant of, or misinformed about, 
the game, whereas those who are engaged in it have a fairly com- 
prehensive notion of what they are doing. Mr. Galsworthy gives 
me the impression of being a looker-on at the game rather than a 
participator in it, and although he is sometimes a very impas- 
sioned spectator, yet he suffers from the disability of all specta- 
tors that they are not clearly instructed in the principles and the 
prejudices of the contest. He is praying for strength to love 
every living thing when he should be praying for the power to dis- 
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tinguish between what is lovable and what is detestable, between 
true things and false things. There are few people who can de 
pict the helplessness of dull men so skilfully and movingly as Mr. 
Galsworthy can. I doubt whether any of his contemporaries 
could so revealingly describe the state of mind of a man, spiritu- 
ally imperceptive and puzzled by his inability to understand, as 
Mr. Galsworthy in his last novel, In Chancery, has described 
Soames Forsyte after he has obtained a divorce from his first wife. 
The dumb animal bewilderment of this man, still in love with 
Irene but utterly confounded by her complete revulsion from 
him, is done with the most extraordinary penetration; and it is 
scenes such as this, together with the force and subtlety of “The 
Stoic” in Five Tales, which cause his readers all the more to 
marvel at his obsessions and their attendant failures. 


St. Joun Ervine. 


REFLECTIONS ON THE RIVIERA 
BY JOSEPH HONE 


THERE are many places in the Europe of today where it is possi- 
ble to indulge in the reflection, “To come here again and see the 
changes for the worse that have occurred in the short interval of 
four or five years makes it easy to understand all the declines and 
falls of the civilizations of the past. Once upon a time the 
Romans built their last bridge. What year will they write for 
that in which the modern European built his last steamship, or 
his last steam-engine?”’ The thought strikes one here, even on 
the Italian Riviera, seemingly peaceful though it be, seemingly 
careless of the ugly rumors of civil war that come from Genoa 
and other north Italian cities. Certainly, if what the revolu- 
tionists of today call “bourgeois” or capitalist civilization is to 
fall, these lovely hills will shed the villas with which they are now 
laden, these tiny charming seaports will lose their Grand Hotels 
and Casinos, these mountain motor-roads will become grass- 
grown bridle paths. For they have owed this growth of villas, 
hotels and casinos to the existence of that leisured class which 
Bolshevist society will not tolerate. The big towns may remain; 
for it is not in the Bolshevist programme, as it was in the pro- 
gramme of “intellectuals” like William Morris, to cast to the 
winds all the achievements of industrial civilization, and let the 
world return to handicrafts and simple living. On the contrary, 
Bolshevist theory assumes implicitly that the dictatorship of the 
proletariat with its conditions of enforced economic equality, will 
encourage the will-to-power and the skill of the practical scientist, 
the inventor, the technician—the Bolshevist “class-war” is a 
mystical exaltation of the machine. It is a large assumption, and 
one which has received so far little confirmation in Russia itself. 
May it not really be that the world is faced with only two alterna- 
tives: continuation of the present system of society, modified in 
the light of experience, or reaction, meaning by that the return to 
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pastoral civilization, a voluntary abandonment of those things 
which mankind once, not so long ago, did without, but which 
became “needs” as soon as they were invented—and that Bolshe- 
vism, even if it should succeed in overthrowing capitalist society 
would prove in the end to be but the path to reaction? 

From the aesthetic standpoint a return to nature upon the 
Italian Riviera might be welcome. But the process of decay is 
unseemly; a seedy Casino is one of the most uninspiring sights in 
the world. One does not wish to exaggerate, and it is, of course, 
quite possible that the old luxurious cosmopolitan life of places 
like Rapallo, Nervi, and Pegli, may be revived. These places are 
only empty in the sense that London is called “empty” during 
August and September. But Italy, so far as the foreigner is 
concerned, is somewhat under a cloud. The objections to 
Italian travel are, first, the alleged scarcity of coal and, secondly, 
the alleged possibility of revolution. These objections, however, 
really neutralize each other; for if Italy had her own coal, the 
Socialist leaders would be much more inclined than they actually 
are to promote revolution! Radical labor in Italy has really 
found itself face to face with the dilemma indicated in the fore- 
going paragraph; for any attempt at the violent separation of 
Italy from the capitalist system of Western Europe would clearly 
involve a renunciation on the part of the workers of all that goes 
by the name of industrial wealth. This is perhaps one of the 
reasons why the moneyed classes in Italy seem to have so little 
“fight” in them as compared with the moneyed classes of France 
or of Great Britain. The President of a certain company in 
Turin exclaimed to his workers—“‘Do your worst! Run the 
industry yourselves, talk it over: ask anything but that I should 
partake in these endless bickerings between Capital and Labor.” 
The moneyed classes in Italy have clearly no illusions as to the 
value of money nowadays, and the contempt into which “paper” 
has fallen is given as one explanation of the present shortage of 
dwelling accommodation. Italians feel inclined to stick to any- 
thing they have in the way of bricks and mortar. No doubt, 
English and Americans have come to the Italian Riviera with the 
idea that they will there secure cheaply nicely situated houses, 
owing to the favorable exchange. English and American money 


if 
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can buy many things cheap in Italy, but not houses. From the 
top of the Portofino promontory one has an incomparable view of 
the coastline on either side of Genoa: the Rivieras di Levante and 
di Ponente. The lower slopes of the hills are dotted with in- 
numerable houses—many of them the marine residences of retired 
merchant-skippers, others, the larger ones, the villas of rich or of 
once-rich Italians. How these latter are being kept up under 
present conditions one does not know; but there is certainly no 
rush to sell to the more fortunately placed foreigner. I heard of 
one villa that was on the market at the price of 500,000 lire— 
nearly $100,000 at the pre-war exchange. 

In the smallest of the three niches on the southern side of the 
promontory of Kulm (or, after the war, Vetta) is Portofino-Il- 
Mare; the two other niches are occupied by the larger “stations” 
of Rapallo and St. Marghueritta. Portofino is still little more 
than a fishing village, although one modern hotel has been built; 
and I doubt if it has much altered since Nietzsche philosophized 
there one winter in the ’eighties, lying full length on the shore 
under an umbrella. The Germans who came after him in such 
numbers to this coast, a different type from him, indeed, preferred 
Rapallo and St. Marghueritta. But I think that Portofino, with 
its small all but land-locked cove, its narrow frontage of tall gaily 
colored houses (the tenements in which the fishermen sleep) is 
the gem of the collection. It is certainly the least affected by 
cosmopolitan influences, although perched on each of its rocky 
sides are two old castles, one belonging to the family of Brown, 
the other to that of Von Mumm—neither name sounds exactly 
native. The philosophy of Portofino, in spite of the many 
prophecies in which he indulged, does not, I think, throw much 
light on the main problem that besets contemporary Europe. 
Nietzsche was not, as some of his critics wrongly suppose, op- 
posed to the economic upliftment of the working classes; but it 
was not his “subject,” and he attacked with considerable vigor 
those who regarded altruistic or philanthropic endeavor as the 
main end of existence. He prophesied rather exultantly that the 
twentieth century would be an era of wars, and so far he has been 
right; but what sort of war he had in mind is not clear. It could 
not have been war between States, for he despised States; nor 
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could it have been the war of classes—he had read Karl Marx 
without assent to the materialist philosophy of history, and 
though he was always searching his imagination for new forms of 
aristocracy, the thought, with which the speculations of men like 
G. Soule have recently familiarized us, of an aristocracy of men 
behind the machine, seems never to have occurred to him. Any- 
how, he could write! It was at Portofino, where the bay of 
Genoa “ceases to play its melody,” that he found noblest ex- 
pressions for the mood which he desired, vainly perhaps, should 
pervade his Superman gospel,—the mood of an overflowing love 
for the earth and all that is “Becoming.” He watched the life of 
the little port in the light of evening—“It was from the sun I 
learned that,” he exclaimed, “from the sun which, when he sets, is 
so rich, that out of the abundance of his treasure he pours gold 
into the sea so that the poorest of fishermen row with golden 
oars. 


JosePpH Hone. 


LIFE AND DEATH 
OF HARRIET FREAN—IV 


BY MAY SINCLAIR 
XII 


The young girl, Robin’s niece, had come again, bright-eyed, 
eager and hungry, grateful for Sunday supper. 

Harriett was getting used to these appearances, spread over 
three years, since Robin’s wife had asked her to be kind to Mona 
Floyd. Mona had come this time to tell her of her engagement to 
Geoffrey Carter. The news shocked Harriett intensely. 

““But, my dear, you told me he was going to marry your little 
friend Amy—Amy Lambert. What does Amy say to it?” 

“What can she say? I know it’s a bit rough on her—” 

“You know; and yet you'll take your happiness at the poor 
child’s expense.” 

“We've got to. We can’t do anything else.” 

“Oh my dear—” If she could stop it. . . . An inspira- 
tion came. “I knew a girl once who might have done what 
you’re doing, only she wouldn’t. She gave the man up rather 
than hurt her friend. She couldn’t do anything else.” 

“How much was he in love with her?” 

“I don’t know how much. He was never in love with any 
other woman.” 

“Then she wasa fool. A silly fool. Didn’t she think of him?” 

“Didn’t she think!” 

“No. Shedidn’t. She thought of herself. Of her own moral 
beauty. She was a selfish fool.” 

““She asked the best and wisest man she knew, and he told her 
she couldn’t do anything else.” 

“The best and wisest man—Oh Lord!” 

“That was my own father, Mona, Hilton Frean.” 

“Then it was you. You and Uncle Robin and Aunt Prissie.”’ 
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Harriett’s face smiled its straight, thin-lipped smile, the worn, 
grooved chin arrogantly lifted. 

“How could you?” 

“IT could because I was brought up not to think of myself before 
other people.” 

“Then it wasn’t even your own idea. You sacrificed him to 
somebody else’s. You made three people miserable just for 
that. Four, if you count Aunt Beatie.” 

“There was Prissie. I did it for her.” 

**What did you do for her? You insulted Aunt Prissie.” 

“Insulted her? My dear Mona!” 

“It was an insult, handing her over to a man who couldn’t 
love her even with his body. Aunt Prissie was the miserablest 
of the lot. Do you suppose he didn’t take it out of her?” 

““He never let her know.” 

“Oh, didn’t he! She knew all right. That’s how she got her 
illness. And it’s how he got his. And he’ll kill Aunt Beatie. 
He’s taking it out of her now. Look at the awful suffering. 
And you can go on sentimentalizing about it!” 

The young girl rose, flinging her scarf over her shoulders with a 
violent gesture. 

“There’s no common sense in it.” 

““No common sense, perhaps.” 

“It’s a jolly sight better than sentiment when it comes to 
marrying.” 

They kissed. Mona turned at the doorway. 

“I say—did he go on caring for you?” 

“Sometimes I think he did. Sometimes I think he hated me.” 

“Of course he hated you, after what you’d let him in for.” 
She paused. ‘‘ You don’t mind my telling you the truth, do you?” 

. Harriett sat a long time, her hands folded on her lap, 
her eyes staring into the room, trying to see the truth. She saw 
the girl, Robin’s niece, in her young indignation, her tender bril- 
liance suddenly hard, suddenly cruel, flashing out the truth. 
Was it true that she had sacrificed Robin and Priscilla and Bea- 
trice to her parents’ idea of moral beauty? Was it true that this 
idea had been all wrong? That she might have married Robin 
and been happy and been right? 
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“IT don’t care. If it was to be done again tomorrow I'd do it.” 
But the beauty of that unique act no longer appeared to her as 
it once was, uplifting, consoling, incorruptible. 


The years passed. They went with an incredible rapidity, and 
Harriett was now fifty. 

The feeling of insecurity had grown on her. It had something 
to do with Mona, with Maggie and Maggie’s baby. She had 
no clear illumination, only a mournful acquiescence in her own 
futility, an almost physical sense of shrinkage, the crumbling 
away, bit by bit, of her beautiful and honorable self, dying with 
the objects of its three profound affections: her father, her 
mother, Robin. Gradually the image of the middle-aged Robin 
had effaced his youth. 

She read more and more novels from the circulating libraries, 
of a kind demanding less and less effort of attention. And al- 
ways her inability to concentrate appeared to her as a just de- 
mand for clarity: “The man has no business to write so that I 
can’t understand him.” 

She laid in a wealthy stock of opinions from The Spectator 
and by this means contrived a semblance of intellectual life. 

She was appeased more and more by the rhythm of the seasons, 
of the weeks, of day and night, by the first coming up of the pink 
and wine-brown velvet primulas, by the pungent burnt smell of 
her morning coffee, the smell of a midday stew, of hot cakes 
baking for teatime; by the lighting of the lamp, the lighting of 
autumn fires, the round of her visits. She waited with a strained, 
expectant desire for the moment when it would be time to see 
Lizzie or Sarah or Connie Pennefather again. 

Seeing them was a habit she couldn’t get over. But it no 
longer gave her keen pleasure. She told herself that her three 
friends were deteriorating in their middle age. Lizzie’s sharp 
face darted malice; her tongue was whipcord; she knew where to 
flick; the small gleam of her eyes, the snap of her nutcracker jaws 
irritated Harriett. Sarah was slow; slow. She took no care of 
her face and figure. As Lizzie put it, Sarah’s appearance was an 
outrage on her contemporaries. “She makes us feel so old.” 

And Connie—The very rucking of Connie’s coat about her 
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broad hips irritated Harriett. She had a way of staring over her 
fat cheeks at Harriett’s old suits, mistaking them for new ones, 
and saying the same exasperating thing. ‘“You’re lucky to be 
able to afford it. J can’t.” 

Harriett’s irritation mounted up and up. 


And one day she quarrelled with Connie. 

Connie had been telling one of her stories; leaning a little side- 
ways, her skirt stretched tight between her fat, parted knees, the 
broad roll of her smile sliding greasily. She had “grown out of 
it” in her young womanhood, and now in her middle age she had 
come back to it again. She was just like her father. 

“Connie, how can you be so coarse?” 

“I beg pardon. I forgot you were always better than every- 
body else.” 

“T’m not better than everybody else. I’ve only been brought 
up better than some people. My father would have died rather 
than have told a story like that.” 

“I suppose that’s a dig at my parents.” 

“T never said anything about your parents.” 

“I know the things you think about my father.” 

““Well—I daresay he thinks things about me.” 

“He thinks you were always an incurable old maid, my 
dear.” 

“Did he think my father was an old maid?” 

“T never heard him say one unkind word about your father.” 

“I should hope not indeed.” 

“Unkind things were said. Not by him. Though he might 
have been forgiven—” 

“T don’t know what you mean. But all my father’s creditors 
were paid in full. You know that.” 

“T didn’t know it.” 

“You know it now. Was your father one of them?” 

“No. It was as bad for him as if he had been, though.” 

“How do you make that out?” 

“Well, my dear, if he hadn’t taken your father’s advice he 
might have been a rich man now instead of a poor one. : 
He invested all his money as he told him.” 
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“In my father’s things?” 

“In things he was interested in. And he lost it.” 

“Tt shows how he must have trusted him.” 

“He wasn’t the only one who was ruined by his trust.” 

Harriett blinked. Her mind swerved from the blow. 

“T think you must be mistaken,” she said. 

“I’m less likely to be mistaken than you, my dear, though he 
was your father.” 

Harriett sat up, straight and stiff. 

“Well, your father’s alive, and he’s dead.” 

“T don’t see what that has to do with it.” 

“Don’t you? If it had happened the other way about, your 
father wouldn’t have died.” 

Connie stared stupidly at Harriett, not taking itin. Presently 
she got up and left her. She moved clumsily, her broad hips 
shaking. 

Harriett put on her hat and went round to Lizzie and Sarah 
in turn. They would know whether it were true or not. They 
would know whether Mr. Hancock had been ruined by his own 
fault or Papa’s. 

Sarah was sorry. She picked up a fold of her skirt and crum- 
pled it in her fingers and said over and over again, “She oughtn’t 
to have told you.” But she didn’t say it wasn’t true. Neither 
did Lizzie, though her tongue was a whip for Connie. 

‘Because you can’t stand her coarse stories she goes and tells 
you this. It shows what Connie is.” 

It showed her father as he was, too. Not wise. Not wise all 
the time. Courageous, always, loving danger, intolerant of 
security, wild under all his quietness and gentleness, taking mad- 
der and madder risks, playing his game with an awful, cool reck- 
lessness. Then letting other people in; ruining Mr. Hancock, 
the little man he used to laugh at. And it had killed him. He 
hadn’t been sorry for Mamma, because he knew she was glad the 
mad game was over; but he had thought and thought about him, 
the little dirty man, until he had died of thinking. 
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Now people had come to the house next door. Harriett saw a 
pretty girl going in and out. She had not called; she was not 
going to call. Their cat came over the garden wall and bit off 
the blades of the irises. When he sat down on the mignonette 
Harriett sent a note round by Maggie: “ Miss Frean presents her 
compliments to the lady next door and would be glad if she would 
restrain her cat.” 

Five minutes later the pretty girl appeared with the cat in her 
arms. 

“I’ve brought Mimi,” she said. “‘I want you to see what a 
darling he is.” 

Mimi, a Persian, all orange on the top and snow white under- 
neath, climbed her breast to hang flattened out against her 
shoulder, the great long plume of his tail fanning her. She 
swung round to show the innocence of his amber eyes and the 
pink arch of his mouth supporting his pink nose. 

“T want you to see my mignonette,” said Harriett. They 
stood together by the crushed ring where Mimi had made his bed. 

The pretty girl said she was sorry. “‘But, you see, we can’t 
restrain him. I don’t know what’s tobe done. . . . Unless 
you kept a cat yourself; then you won’t mind.” 

“But,” Harriett said, “I don’t like cats.” 

“Oh why not?” 

Harriett knew why. A cat was a compromise, a substitute, a 
subterfuge. Her pride couldn’t stoop. She was afraid of Mimi, 
of his enchanting play, and the soft white fur of his stomach. 
Maggie’s baby. So she said, “Because they destroy the beds. 
And they kill birds.” 

The pretty girl’s chin burrowed in Mimi’s neck. ‘“ You won’t 
throw stones at him?” she said. 

“No, I wouldn’t hurt him. . . . What did you say his 
name was?” 

“Mimi.” 

Harriett softened. She remembered. “When I was a little 
girl I had a cat called Mimi. White Angora. Very handsome. 
And your name is—” 
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“Brailsford. I’m Dorothy.” 

Next time, when Mimi jumped on the lupines and broke them 
down, Dorothy came again and said she was sorry. And she 
stayed to tea. Harriett revealed herself. 

‘My father was Hilton Frean.”” She had noticed for the last 
fifteen years that people showed no interest when she told them 
that. They even stared as though she had said something that 
had no sense in it. Dorothy said, “ How nice.” 

Nie e? 

“IT mean it must have been nice to have him for your father. 
, You don’t mind my coming into your garden last thing 
to catch Mimi?” 

Harriett felt a sudden yearning for Dorothy. She saw a pleas- 
ure, a happiness, in her coming. She wasn’t going to call, but 
she sent little notes in to Dorothy asking her to come to tea. 

Dorothy declined. 

But every evening, towards bed-time, she came into the garden 
to catch Mimi. Through the window Harriett could hear her 
calling: ““Mimi! Mimi!” She could see her in her white frock, 
moving about, hovering, ready to pounce as Mimi dashed from 
the bushes. She thought: “She walks into my garden as if it 
was herown. But she won’t make a friend of me. She’s young, 
and I’m old.” 

She had a piece of wire netting put up along the wall to keep 
Mimi out. 

*“That’s the end of it,” she said. She could never think of the 
young girl without a pang of sadness and resentment. 


Fifty-five. Sixty. 

In her sixty-second year Harriett had her first bad illness. 

It was so like Sarah Barmby. Sarah got influenza and regarded 
it as a common cold and gave it to Harriett who regarded it as a 
common cold and got pleurisy. 

When the pain was over she enjoyed her illness, the peace and 
rest of lying there, supported by the bed, holding out her lean 
arms to be washed by Maggie; closing her eyes in bliss while 
Maggie combed and brushed and platted her fine grey hair. 
She liked having the same food at the same hours. She would 
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look up, smiling weakly, when Maggie came at bed-time with the 
little tray. “‘What have you brought me now, Maggie! ws ; 

““Benger’s Food, ma’am.’ 

She wanted it to be always Benger’s Food at bed-time. She 
lived by habit, by the punctual fulfilment of her expectation. 
She loved the doctor’s visits at twelve o’clock, his air of brooding 
absorption in her case, his consultations with Maggie, the serious- 
ness and sanctity he attached to the humblest details of her 
existence. 

Above all she loved the comfort and protection of Maggie, the 
sight of Maggie’s broad, tender face as it bent over her, the feel- 
ing of Maggie’s strong arms as they supported her, the hovering 
pressure of the firm, broad body in the clean white apron and 
the cap. Her eyes rested on it with affection; she found shelter 
in Maggie as she had found it in her mother. 

One day she said, “Why did you come to me, Maggie? Could- 
n’t you have found a better place?” 

“There was many wanted me. But I came to you, ma’am, 
because you seemed to sort of need me most. I dearly love look- 
ing after people. Old ladies and children. And gentlemen, if 
they’re ill enough,” Maggie said. 

*You’re a good girl, Maggie.” 

She had forgotten. The image of Maggie’s baby was dead, 
hidden, buried deep down in her mind. She closed her eyes. 
Her head was thrown back, motionless, ecstatic under Maggie’s 
flickering fingers as they platted her thin wisps of hair. 


Out of the peace of illness she entered on the misery and long 
labor of convalescence. The first time Maggie left her to dress 
herself she wept. She didn’t want to get well. She could see 
nothing in recovery but the end of privilege and prestige, the 
obligation to return to a task she was tired of, a difficult and 
terrifying task. 

By summer she was up and (tremulously) about again. 


XIV 


She was aware of her drowsy, supine dependence on Maggie. 
At first her perishing self asserted itself in an increased reserve 
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and arrogance. Thus she protected herself from her own cen - 
- sure. She had still a feeling of satisfaction in her exclusiveness, 
her power not to call on new people. 

“T think,” Lizzie Pierce said, “you might have called on the 
Brailsfords.” 

“Why should I? I should have nothing in common with such 
people.” 

“Well, considering that Mr. Brailsford writes in The Specta- 
tor—”’ 

Harriett called. She put on her grey silk and her soft white 
mohair shawl, and her wide black hat tied under her chin, and 
called. It was on a Saturday. The Brailsfords’ room was full 
of visitors, men and women, talking excitedly. Dorothy was not 
there. Dorothy was married. Mimi was not there. Mimi was 
dead. 

Harriett made her way between the chairs, dim-eyed, upright 
and stiff in her white shawl. She apologized for having waited 
seven years before calling. . . . “Never goanywhere. ‘ 
Quite a recluse since my father’s death. He was Hilton 
Frean.” 

“Yes?” Mrs. Brailsford’s eyes were sweetly interrogative. 

“But as we are such near neighbors I felt that I must break 
my rule.” 

Mrs. Brailsford smiled in vague benevolence; yet as if she 
thought that Miss Frean’s feeling and her action were unneces- 
sary. After seven years. And presently Harriett found herself 
alone in her corner. 

She tried to talk to Mr. Brailsford when he handed her the tea 
and bread and butter. ‘My father,” she said, “was connected 
with The Spectator for many years. He was Hilton Frean.” 

“Indeed? I’m afraid I—don’t remember.” 

She could get nothing out of him, out of his lean ironical face, 
his eyes screwed up behind his glasses, benevolent, amused at her. 
She was nobody in that roomful of keen, intellectual people; 
nobody; nothing but an unnecessary little old lady who had come 
there uninvited. 

Her second call was not returned. She heard that the Brails- 
fords were exclusive; they wouldn’t know anybody out of their 
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own set. Harriett explained her position thus: “‘No. I didn’t 
keep it up. We have nothing in common.” 

She was old—old. She had nothing in common with youth, 
nothing in common with middle age, with intellectual, exclusive 
people connected with The Spectator. She said ‘‘ The Spectator 
is not what it used to be in my father’s time.” 


Harriett Frean was not what she used to be. She was aware 
of the creeping fret, the poisons and obstructions of decay. It 
was as if she had parted with her own light, elastic body and suc- 
ceeded to somebody else’s that was all bone,—heavy, stiff, irre- 
sponsive to her will. Her brain felt swollen and brittle, she had 
a feeling of tiredness in her face, of infirmity about her mouth. 
Her looking-glass showed her the fallen yellow skin, the furrowed 
lines of age. 

Her head dropped, drowsy, giddy over the week’s accounts. 
She gave up even the semblance of her housekeeping, and became 
permanently dependent on Maggie. She was happy in the sur- 
render of her responsibility, of the grown-up self she had main- 
tained with so much effort, clinging to Maggie, submitting to 
Maggie, as she had clung and submitted to her mother. 

Her affection concentrated on two objects, the house and 
Maggie, Maggie and the house. The house had become a part 
of herself, an extension of her body, a protective shell. She was 
uneasy when away from it. The thought of it drew her with 
passion: the low brown wall with the railing, the flagged path 
from the little green gate to the front door. The square brown 
front, the two oblong, white-framed windows, the dark green 
trellis porch between; the three windows above. And the clipped 
privet bush by the trellis and the may-tree by the gate. 

She no longer enjoyed visiting her friends. She set out in 
peevish resignation, leaving her house, and when she had sat 
half an hour with Lizzie or Sarah or Connie she would begin to 
fidget, miserable till she got back to it again; to the house and 
Maggie. 

She was glad enough when Lizzie came to her; she still liked 
Lizzie best. They would sit together, one on each side of the 
fireplace, talking. Harriett’s voice came thinly through her thin 
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lips, precise yet plaintive, Lizzie’s finished with a snap of the 
bent-in jaws. 

“Do you remember those little round hats we used to wear? 
You had one exactly like mine. Connie couldn’t wear them.” 

“We were wild young things,” said Lizzie. 

“T was wilder than you . . . A little audacious thing.” 

“And look at us now—We couldn’t say ‘Boo’ to a goose. 

Well, we may be thankful we haven’t gone stout like 
Connie Pennefather.” 

“Or poor Sarah. That stoop.” 

They drew themselves up. Their straight, slender shoulders 
rebuked Connie’s obesity, and Sarah’s bent back, her bodice 
stretched hump-wise from the stuck-out ridges of her stays. 

Harriett was glad when Lizzie went and left her to Maggie 
and the house. She always hoped she wouldn’t stay for tea, so 
that Maggie might not have an extra cup and plate to wash. 

The years passed: the sixty-third; sixty-fourth; sixty-fifth; 
their monotony mitigated by long spells of torpor and the sheer 
rapidity of time. Her mind was carried on, empty in empty, 
flying time. She had a feeling of dryness and distension in all her 
being and a sort of crepitation in her brain, irritating her to yawn- 
ing fits. After meals, sitting in her arm-chair, her book would 
drop from her hands and her mind would slip from drowsiness 
into stupor. There was something voluptuous about the begin- 
ning of this state; she would give herself up to it with an animal 
pleasure and content. 

Sometimes, for long periods, her mind would go backwards, 
returning, always returning, to the house in Black’s Lane. She 
would see the row of elms and the white wall at the end with the 
green balcony hung out like a birdcage above the green door. 
She would see herself, a girl wearing a big chignon and a little 
round hat; or sitting in the curly chair with her feet on the white 
rug; and her father, slender and straight, smiling half-amused, 
while her mother read aloud to'them. Or she was a child in a 
black silk apron going up Black’s Lane. Little audacious thing. 
She had a fondness and admiration for this child and her audac- 
ity. And always she saw her mother, with her sweet face be- 
tween the long hanging curls, coming down the garden path, in a 
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wide silver grey gown trimmed with narrow bands of black velvet. 
And she would wake up, surprised to find herself sitting in a 
strange room, dressed in a gown with strange sleeves that ended 
in old wrinkled hands; for the book that lay in her lap was 
Longfellow, open at Evangeline. 

One day she made Maggie pull off the old washed-out cretonne 
covers, exposing the faded blue rep. She was back in the draw- 
ing-room of her youth. Only one thing was missing. She went 
upstairs and took the blue egg out of the spare room and set it in 
its place on the marble-topped table. She sat gazing at it a 
long time in happy, child-like satisfaction. The blue egg gave 
reality to her return. 

When she saw Maggie coming in with the tea and buttered 
scones she thought of her mother. 


Three more years. Harriett was sixty-eight. 

She had a faint recollection of having given Maggie notice, 
long ago, there, in the dining-room. Maggie had stood on the 
hearth-rug, in her large white apron, crying. She was crying 
now. 

She said she must leave and go and take care of her mother. 
““Mother’s getting very feeble now.” 

“I’m getting very feeble, too, Maggie. It’s cruel and unkind 
of you to leave me.” 

“I’m sorry, ma’am. I can’t help it.” 

She moved about the room, sniffing and sobbing as she dusted. 
Harriett couldn’t bear it any more. “If you can’t control your- 
self,” she said, “go into the kitchen.” Maggie went. 

Harriett sat before the fire in her chair, straight and stiff, 
making no sound. Now and then her eyelids shook, fluttered 
red rims; slow, scanty tears oozed and fell, their trail glistening in 
the long furrows of her cheeks. 


XV 


The door of the specialist’s house had shut behind them with a 
soft, respectful click. Lizzie Pierce and Harriett sat in the taxi- 
cab, holding each other’s hands. Harriett spoke. 
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“He says I’ve got what Mamma had.” 

Lizzie blinked away her tears; her hand loosened and tightened 
on Harriett’s with a nervous clutch. 

Harriett felt nothing but a strange, solemn excitement and 
exaltation. She was raised to her mother’s eminence in pain. 
With every stab she would live again in her mother. She had 
what her mother had. 

Only she would have an operation. This different thing was 
what she dreaded, the thing her mother hadn’t had, and the going 
away into the hospital, to live exposed in the free ward among 
other people. That was what she minded most. That and 
leaving her house, and Maggie’s leaving. 

She cried when she saw Maggie standing at the gate in her 
white apron as the taxicab took her away. She thought, “When 
I come back again she won’t be there.”” Yet somehow she felt 
that it wouldn’t happen; it was impossible that she should come 
back and not find Maggie there. 


She lay in her white bed in the white-curtained cubicle. Lizzie 
was paying for the cubicle. Kind Lizzie. Kind. Kind. 

She wasn’t afraid of the operation. It would happen in the 
morning. Only one thing worried her. Something Connie had 
told her. Under the anaesthetic you said things. Shocking, 
indecent things. But there wasn’t anything she could say. She 


didn’t know anything. . . . Yes. She did. There were 
Connie’s stories. And Black’s Lane. Behind the dirty blue 
palings in Black’s Lane. 


The nurses comforted her. They said if you kept your mouth 
tight shut, up to the last minute before the operation, if you 
didn’t say one word, you were all right. 

She thought about it after she woke in the morning. For a 
whole hour before the operation she refused to speak, nodding 
and shaking her head, communicating by gestures. She walked 
down the wide corridor of the ward on her way to the theatre, 
very upright in her white flannel dressing-gown, with her chin 
held high and a look of exaltation on her face. There were con- 
valescents in the corridor. They saw her. The curtains before 
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some of the cubicles were parted; the patients saw her; they knew 
what she was going to. Her exaltation mounted. 

She came into the theatre. It was all white. White. White 
tiles. Rows of little slender knives on a glass shelf, under glass, 
shining. A white sink in the corner. A mixed smell of iodine 
and ether. The surgeon wore a white coat. Harriett made her 
tight lips tighter. 

She climbed on to the white enamel table, and lay down, draw- 
ing her dressing-gown straight about her knees. She had not 
said one word. 


She had behaved beautifully. 


The pain in her body came up, wave after wave, burning. It 
swelled, tightening, stretching out her wounded flesh. 

She knew that the little man they called the doctor was really 
Mr. Hancock. They oughtn’t to have let him in. She cried 
out. “Take him away. Don’t let him touch me”; but nobody 
took any notice. 

“Tt isn’t right,” she said. ‘“‘He oughtn’t to do it. Not to 
any woman. If it was known, he would be punished.” 

And there was Maggie by the curtain, crying. 

“That’s Maggie. She’s crying because she thinks I killed her 
baby.” 

The ice-bag laid across her body stirred like a live thing as the 
ice melted, then it settled and was still. She put her hand down 
and felt the smooth, cold oilskin distended with water. 

“There’s a dead baby in the bed. Red hair. They ought to 
have taken it away,” she said. “‘Maggie had a baby once. 
She took it up the lane to the place where the man is; and they 
put it behind the palings. Dirty blue palings. 

“. . . Pussycat. Pussycat, what did you there? Pussy. 
Prissie. Prissiecat. Poor Prissie. She never goes to bed. 
She can’t get up out of the chair.” 

A figure in white, with a stiff white cap, stood by the bed. 
She named it, fixed it in her mind. Nurse. Nurse—that was 
what it was. She spoke toit. “It’s sad—sad to go through so 
much pain and then to have a dead baby.” 
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The white curtain walls of the cubicle contracted, closed in on 
her. She was lying at the bottom of her white curtained nursery 
cot. She felt weak and diminished, small, like a very little child. 

The front curtains parted, showing the blond light of the corri- 
dor beyond. She saw the nursery door open and the light from 
the candle moved across the ceiling. The gap was filled by the 
heavy form, the obscene yet sorrowful face of Connie Penne- 
father. 

Harriett looked at it. She smiled with a sudden ecstatic 
wonder and recognition. 

“—_-Mamma—” 

May Srncuair. 
THe Enp 


MUSIC OF THE MONTH 
YOUNG ITALY AND YOUNG AMERICA 
BY LAWRENCE GILMAN 


Tue Young Lions of contemporary music have been prowling 
about the jungles of the metropolis with increasing boldness of 
late. They hail from no particular clime, these redoubtable 
creatures—Malipiero and Respighi and De Sabata and Pizzetti are 
of the Italian breed; Arnold Bax and Cyril Scott are Britannic; 
Ernest Bloch is Swiss-American. One—Charles Griffes—hon- 
ored Elmira, N. Y., by being born there; and he, alas, has been 
amongst us of late only as a brave and puissant wraith: for 
Griffes died last Spring, just as the reasons for his living had 
begun to seem clearly beyond argument. 

Some of those reasons were made manifest at a January concert 
of the lamented Boston Symphony Orchestra in New York, when 
Griffes’ Pleasure-Dome of Kubla Khan was set beside a work of the 
far more eminent Malipiero on the same programme. Now, 
G. Francesco Malipiero is among the most distinguished of con- 
temporary music-makers. He is one of the adventurous Young 
Italian School, an aesthetic rebel, a mystic, a poet and visionary. 
But though an ultra-modernist, he is to be scrupulously dis- 
tinguished from the blatant futurists of Signor Pratella’s type. 
Malipiero is of the subtler and more fastidious clan of Casella, 
Respighi, Tommasini, De Sabata—of those who (it might be said 
with rough truth) have listened to Ravel and Stravinsky and found 
them good, but have mixed in with their love of contemporary 
musical France and Russia a lurking affection for Richard Strauss, 
and have even cast a furtive glance toward Schénberg and the 
Hungarians. They profess to strive after “simplicity, archi- 
tectural sobriety, sturdiness and firmness of line, familiar vivac- 
ity, curious sensuality constantly on the qui vive—the classical 
qualities of the Italian spirit”; and to realize this admirable ideal 
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they established at Rome in 1917—these young Latin music- 
makers on the optimistic side of middle-age—the “Italian Society 
of Modern Music.” 

Malipiero, son of a pianist and grandson of a composer 
(Francesco Malipiero, writer of operas), took up the violin at six 
and longed to be a painter. As a young man he studied composi- 
tion under Enrico Bossi at Venice; was thrilled by a performance 
of Die Meistersinger; transcribed old scores by Monteverde, 
Scarlatti, Cavalli; followed Bossi to Bologna, and heard there in 
1904 his first orchestral work, a symphonic poem, Daz Sepolchri. 
From 1906 to 1910, Malipiero “freed himself of the Wagnerian 
influence,” married, heard Richard Strauss in Germany, com- 
posed an opera, symphonic works, chamber-music, songs. In 
1913 he went to Paris, was introduced by Casella to Ravel, and 
steeped himself in music by Stravinsky, Debussy, Dukas. In 
January, 1914, he witnessed at Rome the failure of his opera 
Canossa, and returned to Venice. 

Prevented by ill-health from taking part in the War, Malipiero 
was overwhelmed by the huge calamity, and by a tragedy that 
afflicted his private life. He composed under its influence the 
sombre and terrible Pause del Silenzio (to which “one is unable 
to listen without awe and horror’’) and the Ditirambo tragico. 
It is said that he is now, materially, in sore straits. 

Malipiero has produced abundantly—operas, ballets, sym- 
phonic poems, suites, a string quartet, a ’cello sonata, piano 
pieces, songs. He is alleged to reverence “‘the purest traditions 
of the great Italian school of the XVIIth century,” and appar- 
ently shares in the amusing scramble of the ultra-moderns to 
get in under the sacred umbrella of “classicism.” 

It was the first series of his two-part suite, Impressioni dal 
Vero, that Mr. Monteux placed on the same Boston Symphony 
programme with the Kubla Khan of Griffes. Three months ear- 
lier, Mr. Bodanzky had played the second series of Impressioni 
at a National Symphony Concert, for the first time in America. 
The two parts of the work are arranged as follows: 

Part I.—Il Capinero (“The Blackcap”’); Il Piccio (“The 
Woodpecker”’); Il Chiu (“The Owl’’). 

Part II.—Colloquio di Campane (“Dialogue of the Bells’’); 
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I Cipressi e il Vento (‘The Cypresses and the Wind”’); Baldoria 
Campestre (‘‘Rustic Festival’). 

The first set is dated 1910-1911, the second set 1914-1915. 
The latter pieces were heard in 1917 at Rome, where they 
“created an uproar” and “raised violent controversies.” 

Part I of the Impressioni illustrates, according to M. Henri 
Pruniéres, the composer’s love of “the woods and its winged 
hosts.” The first movement, Il Capinero (“The Blackcap’’) 
“evokes the song of the warbler, the rustling of the leaves, all 
the atmosphere of the forest in its autumnal mourning.” 

The second movement, Il Picchio (“The Woodpecker’’), 
“unfolds itself in a rapid movement. It is the forest en féte, 
with the rays of the sun filtering through the branches, the 
fluttering of birds in the trees, while the woodpecker with his 
powerful beak searches persistently in the mildewed trunks of 
the oaks.” 

The third movement, Chix (“The Owl”’), is “‘a nocturne full 
of poetry and contemplation.” 

The second series of the Impressioni disclose in their style, 
according to M. Pruniéres, the evolution of Malipiero (he had 
become familiar, in the interval between the two parts of the 
work, with the music of Stravinsky, Ravel, Debussy). ‘“‘The 
harmonies are more dissonant, the rhythms more subtle, the 
instrumentation achieves an admirable plentitude. 

In the first movement, Colloquio di Campane (“Dialogue of 
the Bells”), “‘the metallic voices rise in the light air; they are 
melted in veiled sonority as they are hushed one by one, while 
silence descends on the peaceful country.” 

“The second movement, I Cipressi e il Vento (“The Cypresses 
and the Wind”’) is a fantastic vision: impressions of night beneath 
the cypress trees. Agitated and twisted by the wind, they seem 
suddenly to dance a frenzied round.” 

The third movement, Baldoria Campestre (‘‘ Rustic Festival’’), 
‘depicts, with intention to caricature, a rustic féte, rough, brutal 
and tumultuous, with gruff peasants who amuse themselves in 
their own way. A powerful rhythm outlines their gestures and 
their dances.” 

M. Pruniéres believes that one would judge wrongly these 
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impressions of Nature “‘in attributing to them tendencies toward 
realistic and objective description. The tone-poet troubles him- 
self little to reconstruct literally the sounds of the forest: he seeks 
rather to arouse in the mind of the listener the musical impression 
which he himself one day felt in listening to the confidence of the 
woods peopled with birds.” Hear also M. G. Jean-Aubry: “‘He 
pictures in the first set three birds, their character, their surround- 
ings, without resorting to the procedures of imitative music, 
but by a subtle portraiture of their atmosphere and their attitude; 
and he does this with an immediately engaging grace and deli- 
cacy of touch. In the second set, the aspects become broader, 
and human emotion forcibly manifests itself. In The Cypresses 
and the Wind, he paints not only Nature, but the emotions en- 
gendered by Nature in the breast of a poet. In the Dialogue of 
the Bells, Malipiero diverts himself with audacious sound combi- 
nations, as he does with rhythms in the last movement, Rustic 
Festival; both pieces, especially the first, bear the stamp of his 
own enjoyment.” 

Now all this is true enough, and we have not a word to say 
against it. But neither Mr. Monteux nor Mr. Bodanzky be- 
fore him succeeded in persuading us that Signor Malipiero has 
enriched the treasury of art by these celebrated examples of 
musical modernity. To tell the truth, this is a very tame lion in- 
deed at whose growl we are expected to tremble. Signor Malipiero 
knows how to handle an orchestra—but a dozen other living 
composers can do that quite as well as he. Also, he is a poetic 
soul, and his suite contains some charming and illusive pages. 
But as musical ultra-modernism it is very tame and tepid in- 
deed—it lacks pith, and bite, and edge, and saliency. Signor 
Malipiero’s invention is singularly feeble—so far as one may 
judge by this work. It seems to us that most of these Young 
Italians, when they are not remembering Debussy and Stravinsky 
and Strauss, are wanting in tonal character. Casella is the strong- 
est of the group, and his Notte di Maggio contains superb pages. 

Now let us consider Charles Griffes, who was placed beside 
Malipiero upon Mr. Monteux’s January programme—and we 
shall forget, for the moment, that Griffes happened to be an 
American, since chauvinism in art is the stupidest of vices. 
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Charles Tomlinson Griffes had a delicate perception of mortal 
ironies, both humorous and tragical. He was a poet with a sense 
of comedy. And he was that most occasional of miracles, an 
artist who sincerely undervalued his own contributions to the 
cosmos. Those who knew him well will remember his casual 
attitude toward his work. Nor was this self-depreciation a 
pose. Griffes had never learned how to pose—he would never 
have learned how, if he had lived to be as triumphantly old 
and famous as Monsieur Saint-Saéns or Herr Bruch or Signor 
Verdi. One imagines that Griffes would be profoundly as- 
tonished if he could witness the flood of appreciative tributes 
unloosed by his death. And it is possible that his astonishment 
might be tinged with that gentle irony which never deserted him 
for long. For though the remarkable work that he was doing 
had won, while he was still alive, the recognition of a few among 
that “acute and honorable minority” whose approval is all that 
a genuinely fine-grained artist really cares about, it is deplorably 
true that Griffes had scarcely begun to reap the reward—spirit- 
ual or material—that was his due. Had he been endowed with 
the priceless instinct for publicity,—that knack of tempting the 
shy radiance of the limelight which is God’s most precious gift to 
the American genius,—he might perhaps have won an encourage- 
ment and a leisure that would have nourished an extensive con- 
tribution to his country’s art. But he lacked that excellent and 
indispensable trait, and so he was obliged to divert the greater 
part of his time and his energy to activities that were merely 
utilitarian and sustaining. He must needs instruct youthful 
mediocrity to afflict the world, while those subtle fantasies of 
beauty that haunted his imagination were set aside for a more pro- 
pitious hour, or became, it might be, fugitive and irrecoverable. 

And so he went on to his piteously premature end. It was 
only a short while before his death that the Boston Orchestra 
played for the first time his Pleasure-Dome of Kubla Khan,— 
an early work, composed in 1912,—and the general concert- 
going public turned aside for a moment from its excited twitter- 
ings over the visible divinities of music to bestow an approving 
hand upon this producer of a distinguished and imaginative 
tone-poetry who was, by some mysterious accident, an American. 
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A few months later, Griffes was dead;—he succumbed to the 
after-effects of influenza on April 8, 1920; and in the latest 
biographical dictionary of musicians—an American publication 
—you will find no mention of his name, though a hundred 
mediocrities strut through its pages in all their be-medalled 
pride. 

Francis Thompson in his incomparable essay on Shelley writes 
with savage bitterness of those who supposed that Shelley might 
have found consolation for his neglect in “that sensitive super- 
stition, the applause of posterity. Posterity! which goes to Rome, 
weeps large-sized tears, carves beautiful inscriptions over the 
tomb of Keats; and the worm must wriggle her curt say to it all, 
since the dead poet, wherever he be, has quite other gear to 
tend.” A poet, said Thompson, “must to some extent be a 
chameleon, and feed on air. But it need not be the musty 
breath of the multitude. He can find his needful support in the 
judgment of those whose judgment he knows valuable.” 

Those who have listened to The Pleasure-Dome of Kubla 
Khan, and to Griffes’ later works, will not find it easy to miss 


the blended power and delicacy of this music. How puissant 
and memorable—how truly imaginative—is the opening of 
Kubla Khan—that “vague, foggy beginning” which (as he said) 
“‘describes the sacred river, running ‘through caverns measure- 
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less to man down to a sunless sea. The music of this section, 
and of the whole of the symphonic poem, has a sustained vigor, a 
richness of fantasy, an individuality of modelling, which—even 
when it is reminding us of Debussy and Loeffler and other great 
modernists—yet contributes something of its own to the dis- 
course: something native and revelatory. It is far better music— 
qué music—than anything of Signor Malipiero’s which we have 
heard; and this is perhaps worth testifying to. 

Those who are aware of the work that Griffes was doing must 
now, alas, content themselves with enacting their futile rituals 
of appreciation; remembering that here was a music-maker who 
spoke his own thoughts, who looked out upon the world from 
a hilltop that he himself had discovered, where the winds were 
burdened with a strange and fantastic music, bearing rumors of 
festivals and dances from exotic groves and legendary shores. 


| 
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He was a fastidious craftsman, a scrupulous artist. He was 
neither smug nor pretentious nor accommodating. He went his 
own way,—modestly, quietly, unswervingly. Having the vision 
of the few, he had treasured, perhaps, that discourse of Plato’s 
upon Beauty: “It is not like any face or hands or bodily thing; it 
is not in something else, neither living thing, nor earth nor heaven; 
only by itself in its own way in one form it for ever is.” 

That conviction may have sustained him in more than one 
downcast hour. It cannot equally solace us; for we remember 
that the gift of eloquent and salient speech is an unpredictable 
event, obeying that baffling law of rhythmical occurrence whose 
comprehension, declares the subtlest of modern essayists, we may 
not know; for it flits upon an orbit that is mysteriously curved, 
“keeping no man knows what trysts with time.” 

Listening to this music that he has left us, we can only say, as 
it was said in other years and to another memory,—“‘Here are 
the broken airs that once you loved. They are but the breath 
of what has been: only are they for this, that they do the will of 


beauty and regret.” 
LAWRENCE GILMAN. 


THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 
THE LETTERS OF WILLIAM JAMES' 
BY LAWRENCE GILMAN 


“*ARDENTLY adventurous and humane”’: that is the singularly 
happy phrase which the son of William James has hit upon to 
characterize the genius of his incomparable father. It would be 
difficult to give in four words a more accurate and comprehensive 
estimate of that irresistible personality. For thirty-five years 
the mind of William James irradiated the intellectual life of such 
Americans as were exposed to its contagion between the last of the 
*seventies and the tenth year of the new century, when his swift 
and luminous spirit set forth to explore those environs of the actual 
in whose reality he believed more strongly as he grew older, because 
(as he said a few years before his death) he “‘ was just getting fit to 
live.” No one was ever more completely deficient in rigidity or 
self-consciousness than William James. That is a delicious 
conveyance of the sense of him which Dickenson Miller gives in a 
recollection published with the Letters: a scene at one of James’ 
classes when, to illustrate a point, he brought out a blackboard. 
“He stood it on a chair and in various positions, but could not 
at once write upon it, hold it steady, and keep it in the class’s 
vision. Entirely bent on what he was doing, his efforts resulted 
at last in his standing it on the floor while he lay at full length, 
holding it with one hand, drawing with the other, and continuing 
the flow of his commentary.” And Dr. Miller remembers him, 
at the end of a crowded lecture on Pragmatism at the Horace 
Mann Auditorium in New York, when, assailed with questions by 
people who came up to the edge of the platform, he ended by 
sitting on that edge himself, “‘in his frock coat as he was, his feet 
hanging down, with his usual complete absorption in the sub- 


1 The Leiters of William James. Edited by his son, Henry James. In Two Volumes, 
Boston: The Atlantic Monthly Press, 
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ject, and the look of human and mellow consideration which 
distinguished him at such moments, meeting the thoughts of his 
inquirers. If this suggests a lack of dignity, it misleads, for dig- 
nity never forsook him, such was the inherent strength of tone 
and hearing.” Imagine this vivid, salty, untrammelled being 
irrupting into the Cambridge—into the Eastern United States— 
of the ’seventies: into that airless and sterile day which he was 
so effectually to transform! What a milieu to break into! 
You think of that “sad and spectral” thing described by the 
elder Henry James, ferocious and brilliant sire of the delectable 
Pragmatist and of the marvellous old spider of Lamb House, Rye 
—a page of social and intellectual history “composed by skele- 
tons and intended for readers who are content to disown their 
good flesh and blood, and be moved by some ghastly mechanism 
; where nothing more musical is heard than the occa- 
sional jostling of bone by bone.” 

Where, you wonder, did William James set bounds to his 
receptiveness, his voracious intellectual hospitality, his incred- 
ible gusto?—except when he found himself confronting the con- 
tracted and the disingenuous. He loved Emerson—‘‘the divine 
Emerson,” Emerson “the incorruptible, the exquisite”; and in 
the same letter he extolled his beloved H. H. [Henry Higginson], 
“‘as liberal-hearted a man as the Lord ever walloped entrails 
into.” His phobias were significant: the pious jingoism of 
Kipling: the “sniveling cant” of the Anglo-Saxon race with its 
talk of its “burden” . . . “we're the most loathsomely 
canting crew that God ever made. Kipling knows perfectly 
well that our camps in the tropics are not college settlements or 
our armies bands of philanthropists, slumming it; and I think it 
is a shame that he should represent us to ourselves in that light. 
I wish he would try a bit interpreting the savage soul to us, as he 
could [could he?], instead of using such official and conventional 
phrases as ‘half-devil and half-child,’ which leaves the whole 
insides out.” He loathed almost as whole-heartedly certain 
aspects of the American panorama—*‘the sight of my fellow- 
beings in hotels and dining-cars having their boiled eggs brought 
to them, broken by a negro, two in a cup, and eaten with butter.” 
Also “the vocalization of our countrymen,” which he found 
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“incredibly loathsome”—‘“‘so ignobly awful that the process of 
hardening oneself thereto is very slow”; also “the banalité of our 
Eastern cities.”” Nor was there room at his hearthstone for 
“Imperialism” (the Imperialism of 1899), which was bound up 
for him with the pious chatter of those days about “benevolent 
assimilation” and with “the cold pot-grease of McKinley’s 
eloquence.”” He could not tolerate an inferiority of aesthetic 
skill—‘“‘there’s nothing in the world so despicable as a bad 
artist,” he wrote in 1860. But a generation later “the admirable 
precision and adequacy” of the art of de Maupassant left him 
unmoved: for an odd recrudescence in him of Puritan shrinking 
had turned him against what he viewed as the “dirty water” 
thrown by de Maupassant’s “admirably compact and powerful 
little metallic pump,” and he confessed to a preference for “an old 
shaky wooden pump-handle if the water it fetches only carries 
all the sweetness of the mountain side.” It sounds a little 
like Dr. Frank Crane. But that was in 1888. Less than a 
decade later he was absorbing Anna Karenina with delight in 
“its almost incredible and supernatural veracity.” 

It is a measure of his spiritual hardiness and his incorrigible, 
undaunted, undiminishable humor that he could undertake and 
survive an experience at Chautauqua. One has only to attempt 
a picture of his brother Henry confronting Chautauqua, and 
surviving it, to achieve an instant perception of the triumphant 
blend of sensibility and robustness that at once nourished and 
armored the soul of William James. 

“T’ve been meeting minds,” he wrote from Chautauqua in 
1896, “so earnest and helpless that it takes them half an hour to 
get from one idea to its immediately adjacent next neighbor and 
that with infinite creaking and groaning. And when they’ve 
got to the next idea they lie down on it with their whole weight 
and can get no farther, like a cow on a doormat, so that you can 
get neither in nor out with them.” And again: “’Tis the Sab- 
bath, and I’m just in from the amphitheatre, where the Rev. 
—— has been chanting, calling, and bellowing his hour-and-a- 
quarter-long sermon to 6000 people at least—a sad audition. 
‘ I breakfasted with a Methodist parson with 32 false 
teeth, at the X’s table, and discoursed of demoniacal possession. 
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The wife said she had my portrait in her bedroom with the 
Supposed to be a quotation from me!!! After breakfast an ex- 


tremely interesting lady who has suffered from half-possessional 
insanity gave me a long account of her case. Life is heroic, 


indeed, as Henry wrote. . . . The Chautauqua week has 
been a real success. I have learned a lot, but I’m glad to get 
into something less blameless . . . the flash of a pistol, a 


dagger, a devilish eye, anything to break the unlovely level of 
10,000 good people—a crime, murder, rape, elopement, anything 
would do. . . . I long to escape from tepidity. Even an 
Armenian massacre, whether to be killer or killed, would seem 
an agreeable change from the blamelessness of Chautauqua as 
she lies soaking year after year in her lakeside sun and showers. 

I have seen more women and less beauty, heard more 
voices and less sweetness, perceived more earnestness and less 
triumph, than I ever supposed possible. Most of the American 
nation (and probably all nations) is white-trash.” Yet when 
James turned from the naive Puritanism of middle-class America 
to the spectacle of Anglicanism flourishing on its native heath, 
he was no less caustically perceptive: “Not until those weeks 
at Oxford, and these days at Durham,” he wrote to a friend at 
home two years before his death, “have I had any sense of 
what a part the Church plays in the national life—so massive 
and all pervasive, so authoritative, and on the whole so decent, 
in spite of the iniquity and farcicality of the whole thing. 

Anglicanism remains obese and round and comfortable 

without an acute note in its whole history, in spite of 
the shrill Jewish words on which its ears are fed, and the nitro- 
glycerine of the Gospels and epistles which has been injected into 
its veins.” 

But James was too hardily resistant to the contagion of formulas 
to dogmatize about national characteristics; that futile and 
unrewarding occupation seemed to him both crude and childish— 
“international judgments and passings of sentence,” he called 
it impatiently. “‘Every nation,” he wrote to Mrs. Whit- 
man from England, “has ideals and difficulties and sentiments 
which are an impenetrable secret to one not of the blood. Let 
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them alone, let each one work out its own salvation on its own 
lines.” Nietzsche said of Wagner’s music that he hated it, 
but could no longer endure any other. William James savored 
and loved and endured all Varieties of National Experience (as 
he might have written of them): but he could say as late as 1899, 
even while watching his native land “perversely rushing to 
wallow in the mire of” the sanctimonious Imperialism which 
he loathed, that “‘one loves America, above all things, for her 
youth, her greenness, her plasticity, innocence, good intentions 
- . . —even while he shuddered at her table manners, her 
vocalization, and the heavy dream of romantic materialism 
through which she stumbles, beating time with one hand for 
“Onward Christian Soldiers” and counting the gate-receipts 
with the other. 

These letters are rich in their concise and accessible condensa- 
tions of James’s profounder convictions. He never side-stepped a 
challenge or a catechising. “Since you ask what I do mean by 
Religion,” he answered Godkin in 1897 (apropos of The Will to 
Believe), ““I can’t forbear sending you a word to clear up that 
point. I mean by religion for a man anything that for him is a 
live hypothesis in that line, although it may be a dead one for 
anyone else.”’ Four years later he declared himself “per- 
manently incapable of believing the Christian scheme of vicarious 
salvation.” Seven years later, he wrote that his “personal 
position” was “simple”: “I have no living sense of commerce 
with God. I envy those who have, for I know the addition of 
such a sense would help me immensely. . . . Although I am 
so devoid of Gottesbewiistsein in the directer and stronger sense, 
yet there is something in me which makes response when I hear 
utterances made from that lead by others. . . . I am sure 
it is not old theistic habits and prejudices of infancy. Those are 
Christian; and I have grown so out of Christianity that entangle- 
ment therewith on the part of a mystical utterance has to be 
abstracted from and overcome, before I can listen.”’ In the 
same year (1904) he filled in his answers to Professor Pratt’s 
questionnaire upon the subject of religious belief, and these 
answers are reproduced in the Letters, wherefrom it may be 
learned that, for James, God meant “a combination of Ideality 
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and (final) efficacity.”” As to his being “a person”: “‘He must be 
cognizant and responsive in some way.” As to “the relation 
of God to mankind and to you personally,” his answer was: 
“Uncertain.” To the question, “Do you pray, and if so, why?” 
he replied: “‘I can’t possibly pray—lI feel foolish and artificial.” 
Did he “believe in personal immortality?’—‘‘ Never keenly, but 
more strongly as I grow older.”’ Did he “accept the Bible as 
authority in religious matters?” —‘‘ No. No. No. It is so human 
a book that I don’t see how belief in the divine authority can 
survive the reading of it.” 

He died at sixty-eight, in the fulness of his uncommuted 
youth—for it is inconceivable that William James would ever 
have exhibited any spiritual feebleness or induration. He lived 
with an amazing fulness, pliancy, sensibility. That blend of 
honesty and flexibility which was so distinguishingly his is an 
uncommon apparition on the intellectual stage of America. 
His Scotch-Irish ancestry gave him something of his fusion of 
integrity and plasticity, his rich awareness of beauty, his bound- 
less capacity for human response, the untameable sense of comedy 
which gleams and bubbles through the exuberant torrent of his 
discourse. He will abide among the greatest of his countrymen— 
with Thoreau and Lincoln and Whitman and Franklin and Emer- 
son. Foran encouraging many, he will stand always for the ideal 
of a challenging and uncorrupted intelligence, cleansed and wind- 
blown, constantly vibrant, drenched in the colors of human 
life, immeasurably responsive, bountiful, rewarding—a spirit 
“not too divinely alien to console.” 


LAWRENCE GILMAN. | 
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Mr. Chesterton should be delighted with some of the recent 
paradoxes of science, which suggest that the more man learns the 
less he comprehends, and the more he attains the more he is 
humbled. It was a great triumph of astronomical research and 
mathematical skill to ascertain the size and other elements of the 
familiar star Betelgeuse. But the results were necessarily ex- 
pressed in terms quite unintelligible to the ordinary human mind, 
if indeed they were entirely comprehensible to even the most 
highly trained scientific intellect. Even when, laying aside talk 
of trillions and quadrillions, it is said that Betelgeuse is so huge 
that were it as near to us as is our Sun, its orb would cover the 
entire visible expanse of the sky, understanding fails and imagina- 
tion is baffled. And then, when it is plausibly suggested that 
Canopus may be as much larger than Betelgeuse as the latter is 
than our Sun, the finite mind falls functionless. Similarly be- 
wildering are the calculations concerning the nebula in Cetus, 
which observers at the Lowell Observatory have been studying. 
We are told that it is moving at the rate of 1,100 miles a second, 
and that it is so far away that millions of years are required for 
its light to reach the earth. The approximate accuracy of the 
computations is not to be challenged. But we are compelled to 
confess that we have learned things which we are unable to under- 
stand. With these incomprehensible facts before us concerning 
space and time, the reflective mind must feel humbled and chas- 
tened at the mere suggestion of infinity and eternity. 


The decennial controversy over the reapportionment of Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, after at first inclining toward an increase 
of numbers to 483, is apparently to be ended with retention of the 
present total of 435. The increase would have permitted all 
States to retain as many Representatives as they now have, while 
many would have enjoyed increases. With the total kept at 435, 
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changes in the distribution of population will cause Missouri to 
lose two members and Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisi- 
ana, Maine, Mississippi, Nebraska, Rhode Island and Vermont 
one each; while California will gain three, Michigan two, Ohio 
two, and Connecticut, New Jersey, North Carolina, Texas and 
Washington one each. These changes occasion some surprise, 
particularly at the gain of members by such old settled States as 
Connecticut and New Jersey, and the loss of members by such 
comparatively new and supposedly growing States as Iowa, Kan- 
sas and Nebraska. Partial explanation, at least, is to be found in 
the fact that industrial and urban population has been increasing 
more rapidly than agricultural and rural, so that now for the first 
time in our history a majority of the people of the United States 
live in cities. This condition has, of course, been greatly pro- 
moted by the war and the industrial changes caused by it, and it 
is not unreasonable to anticipate some reaction from it, which may 
be perceptible in the next census. The most pertinent question 
raised by the reapportionment is, however, whether it would not 
be well to abate these decennial controversies by establishing 
either a fixed number of members for the House, or a fixed ratio 
for their apportionment. Thus if the total number were fixed at 
435, or any other number, more than half the disputation over 
reapportionment would be avoided. There would have to be 
changes every ten years, in which members would be taken from 
some States and be added to others; but they would be indicated 
by law and be effected practically automatically. The alterna- 
tive plan would be to leave the total number indeterminate, but 
fix the number of inhabitants entitled to a Representative. At 
present there is one Representative to every 211,000 or a major 
fraction of that number, and under the new apportionment there 
will be one to every 242,267. If the rule were established that 
there should always be one for every 250,000 or a major fraction 
thereof, the character of each reapportionment would be auto- 
matically determined by the census, and the work would be 
immensely simplified. The adoption of either of these plans 
would probably require an amendment to the Constitution; 
which would be by no means the least worthy ever made. 
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Another extraordinary “coincidence” is to be recorded in Eu- 
ropean affairs. On January 24 the Premiers of the Allied Powers 
were to begin an important conference at Paris for the purpose of 
compelling prompt completion of German disarmament and also 
of fixing definitively the amount of indemnity which Germany 
should pay. But on the very day preceding that meeting a semi- 
official statement was issued at Berlin, and ostentatiously blaz- 
oned to the world, to the effect that the existence of a formidable 
“Red” army, organized by the Communists and equipped with 
vast quantities of both light and heavy guns and all the munitions 
of war, had been “discovered” by the German Government, and 
that this army was at the point of beginning a violent revolution. 
The purpose of this pronouncement was of course obvious. We 
should wonder that even Prussians could be so stupid as to sup- 
pose that the Powers could be imposed upon by so palpable a 
trick, were it not that similar tricks have actually prevailed; chief 
among them being the pretence of Germany’s extreme poverty 
and distress and consequent inability to pay indemnity. In 
contradiction of this hypocritical plea it is refreshing to read the 
words of soberness and truth in a report by the eminent French 
economist Professor Georges Blondel, who is well known in 
America as well as elsewhere throughout the world as one of the 
most trustworthy of authorities. As a result of long and pains- 
taking personal investigations he reports that Germany’s wealth 
is to-day as great as it was before the war, that her great indus- 
trial concerns are now paying dividends of from twenty to thirty 
per cent against only five or six before the war, that she is fully 
able to pay France’s entire claim for damages, but that she will 
not do so unless forcibly constrained, her aim being to regain her 
ante-bellum preéminence in industry and commerce before she 
makes any payment whatever to aid the rehabilitation of the re- 
gions of France which her troops devastated. That the German 
National Treasury is in straitened circumstances, Professor 
Blondel concedes. That, however, is because it does not prop- 
erly levy upon the vast private wealth of the nation. If it col- 
lected taxes at the rate that France does, it would quickly become 
plethoric with wealth and would be able to pay the billions which 
it owes. 
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The fall of the Leygues Cabinet in France was not unexpected, 
and the choice of M. Briand to form and lead a successor to it was 
no surprise. It had been assumed from the beginning that the 
first Cabinet under President Millerand’s Administration was lit- 
tle more than a ballon d’essai, which, having served its purpose, 
would presently give place to a more permanent and formidable 
organization. The occasion of M. Leygues’s resignation indi- 
cated, however, the serious nature of the problem and the task 
before M. Briand. The French Government has been and is be- 
tween two forces which if not actually hostile are at least not har- 
monious. On the one hand the French-Nation, through its repre- 
sentatives in the Chamber of Deputies, demands—with entire 
propriety—prompt settlement of the terms of peace with Ger- 
many and collection of a substantial indemnity, in order that the 
work of rehabilitation may be promoted, the foreign debts of 
France be paid, and the people be relieved of some part of the 
crushing burden of taxation. On the other hand are the other 
Allied Powers, with other interests to consider which may not 
be in accordance with the strenuous action which France desires. 
For the French Cabinet to refuse the Nation’s demand is to in- 
vite-a vote of no confidence; for it to antagonize the Allies is to 
incur chaos. It is a trying situation. 


Some curious studies in deportation have recently been observ- 
able, suggesting a lack of uniformity in practice which might well 
be remedied. Mr. Martens, the German agent of the Bolshevist 
rulers of Russia, came hither as a so-called ‘‘ Ambassador” for the 
purpose of conducting political propaganda contrary to the tran- 
quillity and welfare of the United States, and flagrantly violated 
the laws of the country by conducting contraband intercourse 
with Russia through messengers who evaded the immigration and 
passport regulations. Yet on one pretext and another he was 
permitted to remain here for months and to depart at his leisure 
after practically completing the campaign for which he came 
hither. Mr. O’Callaghan, the Lord Mayor of Cork, came hither 
in defiance of the law, as a stowaway, and was pretty promptly 
ordered to be deported, but was permitted to remain until he had 
accomplished the political errand on which he had come, the pur- 
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pose of which was to foment ill-feeling between the United States 
and another friendly nation. Mr. Boland, Secretary to the 
“President of the Irish Republic,” also came hither, and publicly 
incited lawbreaking and outrage; and was not so much as threat- 
ened with deportation or even rebuked for his incendiary utter- 
ances. There is no national right more absolute or fundamental 
than that of every country to determine what aliens it will receive 
as guests, on what conditions it will receive them, and what de- 
portment it will require of them. There is probably no country 
in the world more careless and capricious in that important mat- 
ter than the United States has been recently. 


There will be no occasion to add a postscript to Carlyle’s 
“Hero as Poet” in favor of Gabriele d’Annunzio; though indeed 
that might have been considered a few years ago. It is a real 
loss to the world to have his military career end in so ignominious 
an anti-climax. He was at first the real voice of Italy, arousing 
the nation to war against the hated Tedesci. Then the voice was 
transmuted into a flying sword, as he, with consummate skill and 
daring, led the “airy navies” of Italy across the war zone, to raid 
again and again the foeman’s land. Once more he became a 
voice, protesting against the loss in council of what had been won 
on the battlefield, and doing valiant work for Italia Irredenta in 
the Peace Conference. Even his reckless exploit at Fiume, at the 
beginning, had all the elements of heroism. But he stayed there 
too long. He did not perceive the psychological moment when 
it was possible for him to withdraw with substantial victory won 
and with his fame assured only a little less than that of Garibaldi. 
Pettishness and pique usurped the place of valor, and he disap- 
peared from the scene amid jeers instead of cheers, and with the 
pity instead of the plaudits of the world. It was a sorry ending 
of a once superb career. 


The disastrous fire in the Census Office at Washington, which 
inflicted simply irreparable loss upon the nation, and which gave 
the disquieting suggestion of the possibility of other similar but 
still more grave catastrophes, should serve to teach a two-fold 
lesson. One is, obviously, the need of storing valuable books and 
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papers in really fireproof—also damp-proof and vermin-proof— 
places; the impossibility of which it would be absurd to deny. 
The other is the desirability of having printed copies made of all 
statistical and historical documents, partly for convenience of 
reference, and partly in order to assure the existence of copies if 
ever the originals should be destroyed or should fade into illegi- 
bility or crumble into dust through the slow processes of time. 
Doubtless it would be an enormous task to do this, even if it were 
confined to the really valuable documents and the great mass of 
indifferent and practically useless stuff were sent to the paper- 
mills. Yet it would not be so great a task as that which has been 
performed in printing voluminous editions of reports and what not 
which were of not the slightest value. “‘The art preservative of 
arts”’ should surely be employed to secure the treasures of the 
past against the vicissitudes of time. 


Hopeful progress seems to be made toward the reconstitution 
of the union of Central American Republics; a movement which 
it is impossible to regard without sympathy, and also without a 
certain self-reproach for the unfortunate course of the United 
States in recent years toward that most desirable consummation. 
For while it was under the auspices of the United States fourteen 
years ago that there was taken the most auspicious and practical 
step toward reunion since Carrera’s dissolution of the old Re- 
public in 1840, it was also the United States, a few years later, 
that sordidly and short-sightedly compelled that step to be 
abandoned, and it is to-day this country that presents the only 
considerable obstacle to perfect union of the five States. The 
fault lay in our negotiation of a treaty with Nicaragua without 
paying any attention to the other States whose vital interests 
were directly affected by it. We surely should have realized, 
ever since the days of Hise, Squier, and the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty, that a Nicaragua Canal by way of the San Juan River 
would be on Costa Rican almost as much as on Nicaraguan terri- 
tory, and that Costa Rica was entitled to be consulted in the mat- 
ter and to be a party to the treaty which might be made. Since 
those same strenuous days, too, we should have remembered that 
Honduras and Salvador as well as Nicaragua fronted on the Bay 
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of Fonseca, and were vitally interested in the control of that 
water. We have no doubt that the maladroit Bryan-Chamorro 
treaty, which has caused so much trouble among those States and 
has been and still is an impediment to their reunion, might have 
been negotiated with all the States concerned just as well as with 
Nicaragua alone, and thus have confirmed and promoted the 
reunion which was then in progress, instead of discouraging and 
defeating it. It should be possible now, by sympathetic and 
tactful diplomacy, to atone for that error and thus to promote our 
own good as well as that of the Central American States. 


One of the most interesting and significant incidents in the 
scholastic world is the announcement of Princeton University 
that it will hereafter limit the number of its students to 2,000; its 
present undergraduate roll being slightly over 1,800. This action 
is in striking contrast to the course of other universities which, 
with several times as many students as Princeton, continue to 
invite further expansion. It is true that comparison is not en- 
tirely just, because some of these other and larger institutions 
have a multiplicity of departments not found at Princeton; com- 
prising not alone colleges of arts and science, and of law and medi- 
cine, but also of pedagogy, journalism, commerce and finance, and 
what not. Obviously, a university of so vast and varied a range 
may properly have a larger enrollment than one much more 
restricted. There is presumably profitable use for both types of 
institution in this country. The action of Princeton is signifi- 
cant as perhaps the first concrete recognition of that fact, and 
the first tangible step toward establishing the principle that 
there shall be colleges and universities of limited size, aiming 
not at realization of the studiwm generale but rather at the 
highest attainable standard of scholarship within a restricted 


curriculum. 


Nicolai Lenine’s attempt to dictate to the Socialists of the 
world the terms on which they may be received into the fellow- 
ship of his Third Internationale, or Communist party, has met 
with gratifying lack of success. In fifteen countries, definite ac- 
tion has been taken by the Socialists and Radicals upon the mat- 
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ter of accepting or rejecting his conditions. Six of them,— 
namely, the United States, Great Britain, Belgium, Argentina, 
Switzerland and Austria,—registered emphatic rejection. Four 
—Germany, Spain, Sweden and Chili—accepted. Three— 
France, Italy and Norway—split over the question; and two— 
Holland and Mexico—indefinitely postponed decision. Obvi- 
ously, the world is very far from being converted to Bolshevism. 


The vicissitudes and problems of local passenger transportation 
in New York City are primarily the concern of that municipality 
alone. They are, however, so vast as to be, as Governor Miller 
says, of direct interest to the whole State. We may say more 
than that. They are generic as well as specific; they are quite 
typical, in some of the most essential respects, of problems and 
difficulties elsewhere, all over the land, and in other industries 
than that of transportation. It is therefore of general interest 
and, we may say, general encouragement, to find Governor Miller 
in his suggestions of remedies for the trouble declaring himself 
unreservedly against municipal or State operation of the car 
lines. There has too often and too widely been an inclination, 
whenever things have gone wrong with some “public utility,” to 
turn to municipal or State operation as the only or at least the 
readiest and surest cure. Governor Miller wisely and resolutely 
opposes any such counsel of despair, and insists upon private 
operation, though of course also upon efficient government con- 
trol. It ought to be obvious to even the most superficial thinker 
that if the government cannot properly control corporations of 
its own creation, so as to require them to perform their duties 
properly, it would not be likely itself to do the work well, if it 
undertook it. 


NEW BOOKS REVIEWED 


Vitutrers: His Five Decapes or ApvENTURE. By Frederic Villiers. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 


As regards the variety and the notability of the events described or touched 
upon in Mr. Villiers’ two-volume autobiography, the reader will find nothing 
lacking. Here is the record of a life packed with adventures, any one of which 
would seem enough to season an ordinary life sufficiently with excitement. 
“There goes a man who has seen more fighting than any soldier in Europe,” 
is a remark more than once made about Mr. Villiers—and with truth. 

At the age of twenty-six he had been eye-witness to ten big battles includ- 
ing the second battle of Plevna. He saw fierce and bloody hill-fighting in the 
campaign of the English against the Afghan tribes in 1878. In 1881 he was 
in Egypt accompanying the British forces which suppressed the rising of 
Arabi Pasha; a few years later he was in the Sudan, where he was present at 
the fight described by Kipling in The Light that Failed, and where he saw the 
“Fuzzies” break an English square. He shared the fortunes of the Gordon 
Relief Expedition of 1884-85. After returning to England he was soon sent 
to the Balkans where he observed the Serb-Bulgar fiasco of 1886. The fourth 
year of his fourth decade saw him tearing across the Canadian Pacific on his 
way to the Far East, where he beheld the easy triumph of Japan over 
China. When Greece in 1897 stirred up strife with Turkey, Mr. Villiers ar- 
rived promptly on the scene, and was soon, as usual, taking a more than pas- 
sive part in events. 

Having been instrumental, together with the British Consul, in handing over 
Volo to the Turks—an act which undoubtedly saved the inhabitants of that 
city from outrage,—he asked for and obtained from the Turkish commander 
information as to where the next attack would take place, thus winning the 
palm among war correspondents for successful audacity. Once more in 
China with the Japanese forces, he described in his journal the hideous slaugh- 
ter at Port Arthur. Four years later, and just thirteen years after Lord 
Wolseley’s campaign in the Sudan, he was at Omdurman with Kitchener. 
He saw many of the ups and downs of the Boer War and was in at the relief 
of Kimberley. Finally, during 1914, he saw as much of the fighting in France 
as any correspondent was allowed to see. 

The stories of campaigns and battles alternate with tales of peace-time ex- 
periences no less novel and colorful. A pilgrimage to Palestine, a visit to 
Australasia, a sojourn in New York in the eighties, the spectacle of a Tsar’s 
coronation, a trip to Abyssinia taken at a time when that country was really 
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primitive—all these are made vivid and informing by the journalist’s instinct for 
truth in its concrete form and by the artist’s love of the picturesque; for while 
too few of Mr. Villiers’ sketches are reproduced in these volumes, his style is 
generally that of one who sees with the discerning eye of the picture-maker. 

Artist, journalist, soldier of fortune, worthy associate of such men as Archi- 
bald Forbes and Januarius Aloysius McGahan, Mr. Villiers seems to repre- 
sent the romance of war-correspondence. It is to be hoped that he is not the 
last of his race! Conditions have changed, and the work of the correspondent 
changes with them. Chances for individual initiative, adventures that place 
a man at one moment in imminent danger of being shot as a spy and at the 
next lead him into the friendliest relations with the commanding general, 
odd contretemps with important or notorious persons, these things are sure to 
grow less common as war becomes more and more standardized. 

Romance, of course, is something more than continuous adventure. It 
depends in part upon a feeling of strangeness and often upon such a feeling 
connected with the past. It is for this reason, perhaps, that the most fasci- 
nating pages of Mr. Villiers’ book are the earliest. The author's account of 
the battle of Plevna seems somehow richer and in little ways more informing 
than his description of the taking of Port Arthur. The character sketch of 
Skobeleff is more interesting than that of Cecil Rhodes. No other description 
of a country in war-time makes quite so deep an impression as that of Serbia 
under Milan. 

In New York in the ’eighties, Mr. Villiers met General Sherman, Thomas 
Nast, Joseph Jefferson, Bill Nye, Edwin Booth. He visited Edison when the 
inventor was struggling with the problem of finding the right filament for the in- 
candescent lamp. The scene at Menlo Park is a vivid mental illustration of 
history. Is it an illusion on the part of the reader, or does the author write with 
diminishing zest as he leaves the remoter past behind? Does not the narra- 
tive become less mellow in tone, less distinctive in its details as reminiscences 
give way to jottings? 

There is one quality that might make up for any falling-off in purely auto- 
biographical interest—namely, penetration. This, however, is unfortunately 
lacking. Mr. Villiers hardly attempts to place historical events in any strik- 
ing light; he is concerned chiefly with details. More than this, his sketches of 
notable persons seem, though frank and well-observed, somewhat superficial. 
For example, the following account of Kitchener, as the great soldier was seen 
in Egypt soon after his final march to victory, is oddly unsatisfactory: 


I hardly knew him; he was so changed. His face suggested a power that was never 
there in the early days. It seemed as if a new spirit had entered the man. It was a 
hard, impenetrable face, and the cold gray eyes, by virtue of the defect in one of 
them, never seemed to fix their gaze. One had the impression, when he spoke, that the 
eyes were either looking straight over the top of one’s head or piercing one below the 
knees. A most useful defect, I thought, when receiving some of my colleagues bent on 
extracting precious news; for those eyes could never belie what the lips uttered. 
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This impression, while certainly not false, is curiously unconvincing. It 
does not get itself accepted at face value. It is like a snap-shot, in which we 
recognize photographic verity, but do not perceive a true likeness. 
Altogether Mr. Villiers’ life-story is a most interesting record; its subject- 
matter is striking and of no small importance; it is at times fascinating, al- 
ways worth while. But as autobiography it is not first-rate. 


Diptomatic Reminiscences. By A. Nekludoff, formerly Russian Minister 
at Sofia and at Stockholm and Ambassador at Madrid. Translated from the 
French by Alexandra Paget. New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 


Like most diplomatic reminiscences, M. Nekludoff’s narrative is magnifi- 
cently clear—a real triumph over the difficulty of dealing with minute details 
and at the same time keeping larger issues well in view. It is even unusually 
perspicuous and plausible in its accounts of complex situations. Moreover, like 
nearly all books of Russian authorship it has a peculiar charm—the charm of 
intimate psychological analysis conducted in a spirit generally large-minded 
and humane. The details are never dull, and to the student of history they 
may prove in certain cases significant. It may be remarked, however, that 
neither Bulgaria nor Stockholm was very near the center of things during the 
war. ‘Nor does the narrative make much clearer the general reasons for the 
unsuccess of Allied diplomacy in the Balkans.) No really new cause comes to 
light. It is interesting to know, for example, that the idea of a Balkan alliance 
with an anti-Bulgarian foundation “certainly did not emanate from M. 
Sazonoff, who was unaware of it at the beginning,” but from M. Hartwig, 
M. Nekludoff’s colleague in Belgrade—a much less responsible person. But 
the broad lines of policy—Russian and Austrian—are not seen differently 
because of this fact. Again the apathy of the Russian Foreign Office in the face 
of the approaching danger remains unexplained. M. Nekludoff was simply 
“inordinately astonished” at M. Sazonoff’s indifference to his warnings. 

These things are said, of course, not as criticisms of M. Nekludoff but rather 
as indications to the moderately well informed reader as to what he may expect 
in the book. On one side the reminiscences belong to the infinitely complex 
diplomatic material of the war history; they need to be sifted through the 
historian’s finest sievs. But in another way they are of immediate interest. 
Incidentally, the-author makes statements of a general character that are 
extremely illuminating, that curiously correct certain rather widespread 
notions or add new conceptions to what one supposes himself to know about 
Russia and the Southern Slav States. 

In the first place, the character sketch of Ferdinand of Bulgaria—and it is 
a sketch to which touches are continually added throughout the narrative— 
is something of a masterpiece. Nothing else that is nearly so intimate and so 
convincing has been written about this neuropathic, shrewd, indecisive, but 
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by no means wholly insignificant ruler. The true nature of Bulgarian politics 
is made clear, for instance, by the striking statement that “in 1913 there was 
at one time a Cabinet composed almost entirely of men who had either been 
sentenced and forgiven, or who were on trial for malpractices and abuse of 
power.” At the same time M. Nekludoff, with a curious but genuine broad- 
mindedness partly excuses the character of the Bulgarian people (whose con- 
duct he reprobates) on the ground of their antecedents and their national 
experience—the brutalizing effect, particularly, of their long subjection to 
the Turks. The argument is sound, but the author does more than demon- 
strate its soundess: he even succeeds in awakening some sympathy for the 
Bulgarians without forfeiting sympathy himself. 

Here, too, is a really informing statement concerning Russia—a rare thing 
even before the revolution: ‘‘ We ought to note that in general during the years 
preceding the World War and the Revolution, there was a peculiar change in 
the kind of people who were called upon to govern Russia. Men of no proved 
political reputation, lacking in experience, with no marked ability, sprang 
up no one knew whence, and gradually monopolized the power and influence 
over all state affairs.” This certainly reads more like truth than the rather 
melodramatic reasons often assigned for Russian action. It was quite untrue, 
moreover, M. Nekludoff declares, that the Empress Alexandra wished to save 
her former country by bringing about a separate peace beween Russia and 
Germany, or that Stiirmer, who succeeded Sazonoff as Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, was her agent and accomplice in such treachery to the Allies, or that 
the notorious Rasputin was in receipt of Boche money to keep up the Empress’s 
pacifist sentiments. Rasputin, who had “the mentality of a Cossack,” was 
quite content, loaded with presents and supported at the expense of the court. 
Stiirmer was corrupt, but, in spite of Teutonic origin, not especially German- 
ophile. Both these men were evil, but the story of elaborate intrigue was false. 
All of which has more nearly the air of truth than much that has been 
written about the personages involved. Indeed, M. Nekludoff’s handling of 
the whole Rasputin matter is commendably sober and seemly; he impresses 
one as feeling deeply on the subject, not afraid to tell the truth, but unwilling 
to exaggerate or to deal in sensational rumors. 

‘~ The part played by M. Kerensky in the early days of the Revolution is 
described by the author in the same spirit of unsparing criticism and with the 
same fairness, a disposition to give credit where credit is due, with the result 
that Kerensky appears as half hero and half puppet of fate—a view that again 
convinces. ) 

Further, the author gives us a more favorable impression of the Swedes 
than we have generally received from other sources. Great emphasis has 
been laid upon German propaganda in Sweden and upon the Swedish fear of 
Russian aggression in Finland. All this was true; yet the Swedish people 
were not base, or easily deceived. They were merely very level-headed. For 
one thing they were better informed about the real strength of Germany than 
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were most other neutrals. Yet “it was not utilitarian calculations which 
guided the guardians of Swedish neutrality, but rather the sincere love of 
peace and the feeling of responsibility towards the people and the country.” 
Thus the “agitating section” of the people was held in check in a manner 
creditable to the Government. 

Whenever M. Nekludoff’s narrative is not consciously of a potentially 
controversial nature or in the nature of mere painstaking historic record, it 
is generally very affording. 


Tue Victory at Sea. By Rear-Admiral William Sowden Sims, U. S. 
Navy, in collaboration with Burton J. Hendrick. Garden City: Doubleday, 
Page & Company. 

It is a somewhat curious commentary upon the character of the victory 
over Germany as an enormous codperative undertaking that the personal 
element is almost wholly lacking in Admiral Sims’s own story of the opera- 
tions at sea. This lack, one feels, is not due to the intervention of a collabora- 
tor; the nature of the subject simply excludes it. Admiral Dewey’s account 
of our naval fight with Spain might be given, properly, as a part of his personal 
experiences; Admiral Sims’s book about the American part in the work of 
suppressing the submarines has to be in the nature of a businesslike report. 
It has to be educative, too; for the public needs to appreciate the fundamentals 
of warfare as of politics. Admiral Sims is simply the best informed American 
on the subject. From his headquarters in London he directed the movements 
of American naval forces and in conjunction with his British colleagues planned 
the victory. We are probably as proud of him as of any naval hero in our an- 
nals; but he is right in thinking that what he ought to give us is the facts in the 
briefest and clearest form consistent with clearness and readability. The 
modest but extremely valuable result is a sort of explanatory treatise, its great 
merit lying in this: that one accurately learns the important facts and the 
governing ideas in a singularly effortless way while the details fit in without 
possibility of confusion. One cannot read this book, however cursorily, 
without feeling that one has obtained a valuable conception of the Allied 
naval warfare; the precise nature of each problem that came up for solution 
is really impressed upon the mind, and the facts are striking. The book is a 
masterly exposition—proportioned to its purpose as few books about the war 
have been proportioned. There is just enough personality in it to make it 
thoroughly human. Finally it may be mentioned that it is not, as so many 
war books almost necessarily are, a book of horrors. One reads it, not “lest 
we forget,” but in order to gain perspective on past events and knowledge 
useful in understanding the events of the future. 

We know now that up to the moment of victory, Germany was never so 
near the end of her resources as it was natural to suppose. May the great 
lesson of her malevolent efficiency never be forgotten! “Americans still have 
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the idea that the German Government adopted the submarine campaign as 
the last, despairing gambler’s chance, and that they only half believed in its 
success themselves.” On the contrary the chance of failure in the German plan 
was probably not greater than in most business calculations. They did not 
fear failure. The submarine was in fact the trump card, and it nearly won the 
game. “Yes,” said Admiral Jellicoe, as quietly as if he were discussing the 
weather and not the future of the British Empire, “it is impossible for us to 
go on with the war if losses like this continue.” That was in April, 1917. 
By April, 1918, the peril was practically over. 

The great enemy of the submarine was the destroyer. It was largely for 
this reason that the Germans kept their High Seas Fleet intact. ‘The really 
fatal effect of a great naval defeat would have been that it would no longer 
have been necessary for the British to sequestrate a hundred or more destroy- 
ers at Scapa Flow.” The same fact explains the German attacks upon hospital 
ships, and what is more significant, the German official announcement of 
intention to attack them. The Huns were ruthless, but their ruthlessness 
was far from unreasoning. “Germany attacked these ships in order to make 
us escort them with destroyers, and thereby compel us to divert these des- 
troyers from the anti-submarine campaign.” It is thus a great error to sup- 
pose that Germany did not pin her faith to the submarine campaign. She 
did, and according to the logic of the situation, she was right. 

The convoy system was, therefore, the natural and, as it proved, the right 
“answer.” The patrol plan, though operated with admirable skill and far 
better than nothing, was necessarily ineffective. The simple fact that the sub- 
marine could see its adversary long before the destroyer could see it, and could 
then promptly make itself invisible—this simple fact, which was the key to 
the whole situation, has often been ignored. Thus the aggressive policy, 
axiomatic in naval strategy, the policy of seeking out the enemy to destroy 
him gave, in fact, all the advantage to the under-water boat. The best strategy 
for the destroyer was to force the submarine, in the pursuit of its mission, to 
approach its enemy. 

Why then was the convoy system not adopted sooner? In the first place, 
before the arrival of the American ships, the Allies had not a sufficient number 
of destroyers for the purpose: one hundred British boats of this type were 
essential to screen the Grand Fleet. In the second place, the masters of mer- 
chant vessels were loath to try the experiment; they were not afraid, of course, 
but their judgment was against it. “They asserted that they could not sail 
at night without lights, and that an attempt to do so would result in many 
collisions.” One of the strangest psychological facts about the war is that this 
honest judgment proved to be merely a case of self-delusion. The first experi- 
mental convoy reached England safely on May 20, 1917, and the date marks 
“one of the great turning points in the war.” From then on the system 
worked smoothly and thoroughly; outward bound as well as inward bound 
ships were escorted, mishaps like that to the Justicia notwithstanding. 
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Even when the situation has been explained clearly and repeatedly, it is 
difficult for the average person to understand the fundamental strategy of 
the submarine campaign. It is almost impossible to refrain from imagining 
that the German subs in the waters around Great Britain were far more 
numerous than they really were. It is not easy to see, at first, that the main 
object of the Allies was to restrain the activity of these boats rather than 
to destroy them. Every destroyer or other craft which kept an undersea boat 
out of action was doing its full part; every depth bomb that shook the nerves 
of a German crew helped to win the war though the submarine reached its 
base in safety. The number of submarines destroyed, bears a small propor- 
tion both to the total number of these German craft that were at sea at one 
time or another during the war and to the total number of the craft employed 
against them. The figures tell the story. “The Allied destroyers, about 500 
in number, sank 34 German submarines with gunfire and depth charges; 
auxiliary patrol craft, such as trawlers, yachts, and the like, about 3,000 in 
number, sank 31; while the Allied submarines, which were only about 100 in 
number, sunk 20.” 

Every branch of the service, including the air-service, which had the lowest 
score of all, performed an essential service. The striking fact that the sub- 
marines, supposed incapable of fighting their own kind effectively, did best in 
proportion to their numbers, detracts nothing from the'credit of other branches. 
All were codperating in ways that in the long run and in the total effect so 
restrained the German submarines as to drive them eventually to the adoption 
of tactics that could not win. The fact itself has a simple explanation—so 
simple, indeed, that few would ever think of it. 

One of the most remarkable chapters in the book is that concerning “Col- 
lege Boys and Subchasers.” The opinion doubtless has been somewhat 
widespread that the work of the little chasers amounted to little. This judg- 
ment, however, proceeds from the erroneous point of view that some one in- 
vention or some one method could and should be found for overcoming the 
submarine peril immediately. In point of fact the subchasers fully justified 
themselves. The story of their work is remarkable, but even more remark- 
able is the enthusiasm of the Admiral-which causes him for once to voice an 
opinion about something not closely connected with naval matters. “If there 
is any man,” he writes, “who still doubts what the American system of higher 
education is doing for our country, he should have spent a few days at sea 
with these young men. That they knew nothing at first about navigation and 
naval technique was not important; the really important fact was that their 
minds were alert, their hearts filled with a tremendous enthusiasm for the 
cause, their souls clean, and their bodies ready for the most exhausting tasks.” 
The Admiral even feels inclined to suggest that in future a college education 
might well be combined with a shorter intensive technical course at the Naval 
Academy. 

While the author does not attempt to emphasize the work of the American 
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navy as if it were a separate achievement, but rather views that work in its 
true light as part of a great systematized effort, the plain record shows better 
than any eulogy that the performance of our navy is something of which we 
may be justly proud. Nothing can be better than the best possible under the 
circumstances—and the circumstances did not make the work easy. “I think 
I am justified in saying,” writes Admiral Sims, “that without the codperation 
of the American Navy, the Allies could not have won the war.” It is to be 
noted that the Admiral weighs his words, and that what he says could not by 
any possibility be said by a man of his character of a navy not first-rate in 
fighting power and in personnel. 


